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DEDICATION 


Wirth the whole-hearted approval of my Blackfeet peo- 
ple, I dedicate this book to Mary ROBERTs RINEHART, 
the second woman to bear the ancient and honorable 
Blackfeet warrior name, Pi/tamakan — Running Eagle. 
The name is hers by right, for she has been under fire 
of the barbarians at the Front in France, and we never 
can forget that by her untiring efforts in Washington 
in our behalf, she saved many of our people from starva- 
tion in the snows of 1915-16. 

Pi’/tamakan, we pray Sun to give you long and happy life. 

APIKUN’I 
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Running Eagle 


CHAPTER I 


OTAKI — MY ALMOST-SISTER — DECLARES HER 
INDEPENDENCE 


OW may the gods give me a clear brain 

and good memory to tell this story of my 
playmate, she who became the virgin woman 
warrior of our tribe, and for her bravery was 
given a man’s name. O Sun! O Above People! 
You, Mother Earth! And you, dwellers in the 
deep waters! Refresh my memory! Help me to 
tell this story right! 

In her girlhood days her name was Otaki, and 
my youthful name was, strange to say, Ap’ah. 
We were born upon the same day, and the old 
medicine man who named us said that he had 
had a dream, a vision, in which he saw a yellow 
weasel and a white weasel running side by side, 
so he called her Yellow Weasel Woman, and 
named me White Weasel. 

We were both members of the Small Robes 
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clan, and always, wherever we moved, the lodge 
of her parents was pitched next north of ours. 
In the great camp circle the Small Robes lodges 
were nearest of all to the rising sun. Next to us 
on the north were the lodges of the Back-Fat 
Roasters, and next south from us were the Never 
Laughs. Otaki had, in time, two sisters and two 
brothers, but before they were born she and I 
were close playmates. I was an only child. My 
first clear recollection of her is that we were 
playing together beside a small, swift stream, 
and she fell in and the current carried her off. 
I could not help her, but my screams brought 
our mothers on the run, and they snatched her 
from the whirling pool, and none too soon; she 
was half drowned! 

Our fathers were great hunters, our mothers 
careful keepers of the lodges. None but the fat- 
test of meats was brought in, and our mothers 
dried great quantities of it, and made pemmican 
of some of it, and stored away most of it against 
the season when all game would be poor in flesh. 
And always, all through the winter moons, we 
had plenty of dried berries, and parfleches full 
of the sweet, dried camas roots. Yes, we were 
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two rich families. Our fathers owned all of two 
hundred horses. We all wore good clothing;:we 
all had beautifully embroidered, weasel-skin, 
fringed ceremonial clothing; plenty of warm 
robes for our couches; and every spring our 
mothers made new lodge skins of softest buffalo 
leather, and gave the old ones to some of the old 
and poor of the tribe. 

I remember a day when, with other boys of 
my age, eight or ten winters, I was shooting 
blunt-ended arrows at a big lump of mud we had 
set up near the river-bank. Along came Otaki 
and asked us to lend her a bow and arrows, she 
wanted to see if she could hit the mark. One of 
us answered her that girls could not use bows, 
that dolls were their playthings. 

“Dolls! I hate them!” she cried, and tossed 
the one she was carrying into the river, and we 
stared at her and said no word, for we could see 
that she was very angry. And then she turned 
and ran home, sobbing, and calling back to us 
that we were very mean to her. I wished then 
that I had loaned her my weapons. 

That evening, when we were visiting in her 
father’s lodge, — his name was Morning Plume, 
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— she went over to him, got into his lap, and 
said: “My father, pity me! Make me a good bow 
and some arrows!” 

Morning Plume and my father laughed long 
and loud at that, and the women, her mother and 
mine, cried out: “ Kyai-yo! Who ever heard of a 
girl wanting bow and arrows!” 

Otaki hid her face on her father’s breast, but 
soon raised it to look him in the eyes, and putting 
her arms around his neck and hugging him, said: 
“Father, I mean it! Be generous! Make a bow 
and arrows for me!”’ 

“Don’t be crazy! Play with your doll! I will 
make another, and then you will have two,” 
said her mother. 

“T want no more dolls! I threw the one I had 
into the river!”? Otaki exclaimed, and then the 
women did “Kyai-yo!” and clap hand to mouth 
in surprise. 

But the men only laughed, I with them, and 
Morning Plume patted the girl and said: “There! 
There! My daughter, don’t cry, you shall have 
a bow and arrows!” 

At that Otaki clapped her hands, and laughed, 
and came over and sat beside me. “You heard 
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him,” she said. “‘I am to have a bow and arrows! 
We will go hunting together, Ap’ah.” 

I gave her no answer. I feared that my play- 
mates would not let her hunt with us. But I had 
great affection for her. I could not have thought 
more of her had she been my own sister. I made 
up my mind that I would sometimes take her 
hunting with me. 

Now that her father had promised Otaki a 
bow and arrows, he said that she should have, 
not toys, but real ones, suited to her strength, 
and evenings, after he had returned from the 
hunt and the meal was over, he would work 
some time upon the bow until called somewhere 
to smoke, or men came to visit him. He had bow 
wood, well seasoned ash from the breaks of the 
Missouri below the mouth of Elk River, and 
with a piece of that, he began to fashion the bow. 
From the very start I could see that it would be 
a fine weapon, far better than my plaything, so 
IT made a bargain with my father for one like it. 
To pay him for his trouble I was to herd our 
horses as well as was possible for a boy of my 
age. 

How interestedly Otaki and I watched the 
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fashioning of those bows; the slow, careful cut- 
ting and scraping — the frequent stringing and 
testing them, until they suited our different 
strength of arms, mine, of course, the heavier 
and stiffer of the two. And then, just like the 
bows of the hunters and warriors, they were each 
backed with a long strip of buffalo sinew, put 
on with glue made from the hoofs of the buffalo, 
and put on to stay. 

Otaki and I kept secret from our playmates 
what was being done for us; we intended to give 
them a big surprise; to make them truly envious 
when we appeared among them with real weap- 
ons. Otaki had already forsaken her girl friends, 
and now kept close to me in my play with my 
friends, and she could run and swim about as 
well as any of us. One of our favorite pastimes 
was to go down to the clay banks of the river and 
make clay images of animals. Otaki always made 
horses, using slender twigs of willow to stiffen 
the legs and neck, and those she made were more 
lifelike than any we could make. Day after day 
our herds of clay horses, buffalo, antelope, big- 
horn, and other animals grew until they covered 
a large space on the flat little island in front of 
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camp. And at last Otaki’s horses numbered an 
even hundred head. When she had made the 
hundredth image she set them all out with a 
leader, in just the formation of a driven herd, 
and on the rear one set an image of the herder: 
‘That is me,” she told us. “Some day I shall 
have as many horses as that, all taken from the 
enemy. When I have grown enough, I am going 
to war!” 

That struck us as very funny. We all laughed. 
Some of the boys jeered her, even rolled over 
and over on the ground and laughed and jeered 
until they cried. But she never once smiled: 
“Laugh if you will,” she told them, “but some 
day I shall laugh!” 

I think that I was the only one there who be- 
lieved that she really meant what she said. 

Our bows were finished, and the arrows were 
in the making, and at last, one evening, our 
fathers made the last ones of the sets, each two 
blunt, for striking birds in the trees, and two 
sharp, for piercing rabbits, and all well feath- 
ered. The next morning, with bows strung and 
arrows in hand, we ran out and joined my crowd 
of boys at the river’s edge. Some of them had 
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already set up a lump of clay and were shoot- 
ing at it. 

‘Look what we have!” I cried, holding up my 
bow and arrows and waving them as I ran. 

They all crowded around us, staring, admiring, 
and suddenly a boy of the Never Laugh clan 
cried out: “Ha! Such things are not for girls!” 
and snatched Otaki’s weapons from her. She 
screamed, and I dropped my bow and sprang 
upon him, bore him to the ground and pounded 
him until he yelled with pain and fear, and cried 
for help. None would help him, none liked him, 
he had no friends, that Never Laugh boy Wolf 
Eyes. And when I let him up he ran crying home. 

Each in his turn, we began shooting at the 
lump of clay, and from the very start Otaki 
showed that she was going to be a good marks- 
man. She held the bow properly, and let the 
arrow fly without long and wabbly aim. Her 
fourth arrow struck in the lump of clay and we 
all cheered her. From that time she was consid- 
ered one of us by my boy friends, and treated by 
them just as if she were a boy. It was what she 
wanted. 

We were at that time ten or twelve winters 
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old; most likely twelve winters. We grew fast; 
each succeeding winter taller, stronger, but al- 
ways slender. Otaki was a beautiful girl. She 
stood as straight as a lodge pole. She had a lovely 
face; big, soft and expressive eyes; hair that fell 
in two big braids to her knees; small hands and 
feet. And she always wore spotless buckskin 
gowns and beautifully embroidered moccasins. 
Her mother saw to that until she was old enough 
to care for them herself. I never knew a girl, a 
woman, so careful of her appearance as she was. 

It was in our fourteenth summer that we 
began to go on the hunt with our fathers, and 
help them butcher and bring in the meat they 
killed. At such times Otaki always went out in 
an old blood- and grease-spattered gown; but 
she changed to a clean one just as soon as she 
could after our return to camp. Also, she bathed 
just as all the men and boys of the camp did. 
Winter and summer, and through holes in the 
ice in winter, if there were no open water, every 
man and boy, and man child, went into the 
water upon arising in the morning. That made 
them tough; able to hunt on the plains in the 
coldest weather without freezing. The women 
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and girls bathed in the streams at some time 
during the day in summer, but in winter they 
took sweat baths. Not so Otaki. She had a 
special, light, short bathing-dress, and every 
morning, even the coldest mornings, went with 
her father for her bath. I loved to see her do 
that. 

It was in this summer that she had her one 
great quarrel with her mother. It happened one 
evening when we were, both families of us, sit- 
ting out on the grass between our lodges, and 
watching the shadows of night deepen in the 
valley. With our fathers, Otaki and I had been 
on an all-day hunt, and we were very tired, for 
so much meat had been killed that we had been 
obliged to lead the heavily packed horses and 
walk home. 

Said her mother, suddenly, crossly: “Girl, I 
need you! It is time for you to begin to learn 
women’s work. No more riding around and hunt- 
ing for you! To-morrow I shall start you to tan- 
ning buffalo hides; we must have leather for a 
new lodge!” 

Said Otaki: “Not for me the flesher and 
scraper! Here are my sisters, almost as old as I 
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am. Teach them the lodge work, for I shall con- 
tinue to help my father.” 

“Shameless one; lazy one; girl-boy!” her 
mother cried. “I say you shall begin lodge 
work!” 

“T wish that I was a boy,” Otaki answered 
her; “‘but if I cannot be one, I can at least doa 
boy’s work. I shall not tan hides, I shall do no 
lodge work, I shall continue to help my father!”’ 

The woman sprang to her feet, crying: “‘“My 
daughter tells me what she will — and will not 
do! I’ll show her who has the say about the lodge 
work!”’ And with that she sprang to the pile of 
wood beside the lodge door, snatched up a stick 
as big as my arm, and ran toward Otaki. 

“Woman, stop! Stop right where you are! 
Drop that stick!’? Morning Plume roared, and 
she halted, staring at him, and the stick dropped 
from her hand. 

“Now, then, listen!’? he went on in a more 
quiet, but still decided voice. “I have heard 
enough of this quarreling. It is for me to say 
what our daughter shall and shall not do. She is 
of great help to me; she shall continue to help 
to herd the horses, and go with me on the hunt. 
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When our sons become old enough to help me, 
then will be the time for her to learn women’s 
lodge work.” 

“But it is not right for her to herd horses, and 
hunt, and ride around the way she does. A girl’s 
place is beside her mother. The camp is already 
talking, saying how wild she is,” the mother 
objected. 

“Let them talk! They are jealous! Any of 
them would be glad enough to have such a good 
daughter! And now, no more of this! Just re- 
member that Otaki continues to help me,” 
Morning Plume continued, and the woman 
turned and went into the lodge, crying. Otaki 
followed her, and made peace with her. Later in 
the evening they were talking and laughing to- 
gether, the quarrel forgotten. 

In the Falling Leaves moon of this summer we 
moved up under the Piskan on Two Medicine 
River to decoy and kill fat buffaloes for winter 
meat. In that moon they were as fat as they 
could be, and the weather was still warm enough 
for outside drying of the meat. 

You have seen that Piskan, perhaps. It begins 
on top of a high cliff and consists of two ever- 
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diverging lines of rock piles running away out 
upon the plain. At the foot of the cliff, right 
under the point where the two lines of rock piles 
come together, was a big corral of logs, brush, 
boulders, in the shape of a half-circle extending 
out from the wall rock, which formed the back 
side of it. Watchers were stationed on top of the 
cliff before sunup every morning, and if they 
saw a herd of buffaloes out on the plain in front 
of the wide mouth of the rock pile lines, one of 
them would hurry down to camp and notify the 
caller of buffaloes, and he would order the people 
to hurry out and hide behind the rock piles, and 
himself would go away out to call the herd, to 
entice them into the mouth of the V-shaped lines. 
Few, very few were the men who could do this. 
Always they were men of great medicine, and 
favored by the gods, and they never attempted 
to call a herd without long preparatory fasting 
and many prayers. 

Came a morning when the watchers reported 
a herd in a favorable position. The people hur- 
ried out to take their places behind the rock 
piles, and from the one where I lay I saw Otaki 
and her young brothers and sisters drop down 
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behind the third pile from me, toward the cliff, 
and soon afterward the caller rode past us to 
begin his work. He was on a small brown horse 
and wore a large buffalo robe, hair side out. 

Away out from us we could see the herd of 
buffaloes, about three hundred head, some graz- 
ing, some lying down, some, old bulls, standing 
still, head down, half asleep. The caller, covered 
with his robe and lying stretched out on his 
horse’s back, moved slowly toward the herd. As 
he neared it some of the bulls suddenly raised 
their heads and stared at him, but he and his 
horse had so much the appearance of a buffalo 
that they thought him one of them and soon 
ceased watching him. Closer and closer he went, 
until sure that they could hear his voice, and 
then he turned his horse away from them, began 
making his peculiar call — we never knew what 
manner of call it was, he kept that secret — 
and made his horse kick up, and plunge ahead a 
few jumps at a time. 

Again the bulls raised their heads with a jerk, 
and stared, advanced a few steps and stopped 
and stared again. ‘Those lying down sprang to 
their feet and stared too, and soon some of the 
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cows began to follow the retreating caller, at 
first at a walk, then at a trot, and finally ata 
swift and ever swifter lope, the whole herd fol- 
lowing in what became a wild rush to overtake 
what appeared to be one of their kind in trouble. 
They perhaps thought that it was a cow defend- 
ing its calf from an attack of wolves. 

Faster and faster rode the caller, into the 
mouth of the V-shaped lines of rock piles, and 
down between them toward the cliff. And as 
soon as the herd had passed the outer piles, the 
people hidden there began to rise up and shout, 
and wave their robes. This, of course, terrorized 
the animals. Those in the rear crowded faster 
and faster up against those in the lead, and the 
leaders, turning to the right, or the left, found 
always people rising up to head them off; only 
straight ahead was the way apparently open to 
them. The caller soon swung off to the right, 
outside of the upper line of rock piles, and 
brought his horse to a stand. His work was fin- 
ished. It remained now for the people to stam- 
pede the herd on and on, and over the cliff. 

The leader of the herd now was a big old cow. 


Maybe she had been decoyed before, and had 
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escaped going over the cliff. Anyhow, she seemed 
to know what was ahead of her, and kept rushing 
toward one line of the rock piles, then toward 
another, only to be driven onward by the rising, 
shouting, robe-waving people. But the farther 
she went the more determined she became to 
break through one of the lines, and whichever 
way she turned the closely packed herd turned 
with her. She was dangerous; should she have 
enough courage to lead the herd out, there would 
be many people trampled to death by her fol- 
lowers. 

At last she seemed to have made up her mind 
to brave the robe-wavers, to break through their 
lines; she turned and headed straight toward the 
place where, some distance ahead and to the 
left, Otaki lay with her brothers and sisters. The 
young ones were too frightened to move — to 
get up and wave their robes — and Otaki her- 
self, as she afterward said, was sick with the 
thought that she and her loved ones would soon 
be nothing but shapeless, trodden flesh. But she 
was desperate; she made up her mind to save 
them if possible, and springing up she ran 
straight toward the onrushing cow, coming 
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straight toward her. The cow never swerved 
from her course, and Otaki kept running straight 
toward her. “Turn! Turn! Run north!” we 
shouted, but our voices were lost in the thunder 
and rattle of those hundreds of split-hoofed feet. 
Otaki kept on. She stopped and with arms ex- 
tended held her robe off at her left side, and when 
the cow was right upon her, threw it. Down it 
settled upon the old cow’s head, blinding her. 
She reared and plunged, jumped around and 
around, and the herd swerved away from her 
and went on between the two lines, and at last, 
when the robe dropped from her head, she found 
herself alone and hurried to overtake it. We fol- 
lowed, shouting — waving our robes. On and on 
went the herd, straight toward the cliff, and to 
it, but there was no halting — no turning from 
its edge. The rear animals pushed those in the 
lead onward, and over it they went, all of them, 
in the thick dust raised by their hoofs, plunging 
blindly to their deaths at the foot of the cliff. 
Those not killed by the fall were imprisoned by 
the big corral. Down the cliff trail to the east 
swarmed the people, and thence to the corral, 
and with bows and arrows killed the survivors, 
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and the work of butchering began, and lasted all 
that day. When evening came the camp was red 
with drying sheets of meat strung on long lines, 
on upstanding travois, on limbs of trees and upon 
bushes. And around the lodge fires the talk was 
all of Otaki— of her bravery in facing the old 
cow leader. She had saved her kin, and many 
others, from death, and had turned the herd to 
the cliff. She had made a name for herself. More 
than ever was her father proud of her, and so 
were we all of the Small Robes clan, and all the 
other clans, for that matter. She had done some- 
thing that would never be forgotten! Yes, she 
had made a name for herself! 

We remained at the Two Medicine Piskan for 
more than a moon, and twice more the caller 
decoyed a herd of buffaloes in between the rock 
piles, and we stampeded them over the cliff 
without trouble. When we moved from there 
every lodge of us had three or four pack-horse 
loads of fat dried meat, and bags of marrow-fat 
pemmican. 

At that time Fort Benton had not been built. 
‘There were two trade places in the country; the 


Red Coats had oneon the Big Riverof the North, 
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and the Long Knives had one on our own Big 
River, at the mouth of the Elk River. We moved 
down to the latter place to trade our beaver-skins 
for guns, and powder and ball, tobacco, and the 
like. In those days the traders were not buying 
buffalo robes; beaver, beaver, always beaver- 
hides, and winter pelts of wolves were what they 
wanted. 

When we arrived at the trading-post we found 
the Assiniboines, Crows, and Yanktonais, all 
enemies of ours, encamped there. Our lodges 
were no sooner set up than the trader chief — a 
great friend of ours whom we had named Big 
Knife,” because he usually had a long knife in a 
metal sheath dangling from his belt — called a 
council of the chiefs of all four tribes and got 
them to agree that they would keep peace at the 
post, and afterward, when we separated to go to 
our different hunting-grounds. All readily said 
that they would do that, but we knew what the 
word of our enemies was worth. ‘They would be 

1 The Red Coats, or Hudson’s Bay Company, at the 
Mountain Fort, on the Saskatchewan, and the American Fur 
Company at Fort Union, mouth of the Yellowstone, or Elk 


River, as the Blackfeet name it. 
2 James Dawson, factor of the American Fur Company. 
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peaceable enough while we were all camped 
within range of the big guns of the fort, but once 
we started to return to our hunting-grounds they 
would send out war parties to harass us, to cut 
off small parties of our hunters, and steal our 
horses. We did our trading as quickly as was pos- 
sible— we numbered nine hundred lodges, or 
about forty-five hundred people— and on the 
tenth day disposed of our last beaver-pelts, 
packed up our belongings, and started west on 
our back trail. We kept a large number of scouts 
far in our rear, and some ahead of us, and we 
traveled in close formation, ready at any time 
to put the women and children inside the circle 
of warriors, and make a good fight. The scouts 
could discover no signs of our being followed, 
but at night we kept the horses all inside the 
camp circle, under a strong guard, and in the 
morning allowed them to graze and fill up before 
breaking camp. Thus we traveled for some days, 
seeing nothing of enemies, and at last went into 
camp on the head of Creek-in-the-Middle,! the 
stream that rises between the Bear Paw and 


1 Creek-in-the-Middle: Stahkt’-si-kye-e-tuk-tai. On the 
maps as Cow Creek. 
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Wolf Mountains,’ and flows into the Big River 
at Cow Island. By that time we had concluded 
that none of our enemies had any intention to 
follow and raid us. Winter had set in, and war 
parties seldom went out at that season. 

There on the head of that creek was a fine 
camping-place. Our lodges were set up in the 
shelter of a long grove of cottonwoods, the many 
dead ones furnishing plenty of firewood. The 
foothills of the mountains were alive with game 
of all kinds, deer, elk, and antelopes, and the 
plains were black with buffaloes. All but the 
old bucks and bulls were still very fat, and we 
hunted and killed what we wanted, and kept 
our fat dried meat for late winter and spring use. 
Away up on the bare mountain-tops were band 
after band of bighorn, and one day Morning 
Plume and my father, Onistai’na,? and Otaki and 
I went up to kill some of them. We wanted a 
number of the skins for clothing-leather; those 
of the bighorn are the best of all for that purpose, 
as they are very thin, and even, and tan as soft 
as a piece of cloth. 


1 Wolf Mountains: Mah-kwi’-i-stuk-ists, called by the whites 
the Little Rockies. 
2 Q-nis-tai’-na: Wonderful Chief. 
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We called our dogs to follow, and rode up the 
mountain as far as our horses could carry us, 
then tied them to trees and went on afoot. Soon 
after leaving the timber we surprised a band of 
about twenty bighorn in a narrow rock coulee, 
set the dogs after them, and they ran almost to 
the top of the mountain and onto a ledge where 
the dogs could not get at them. We followed, 
climbed to within short range of them, and then 
by turns my father and Morning Plume began 
shooting, and at every shot one of the animals 
would stagger, and fall, and roll from the ledge 
to the slide rock, and down to the foot of it, 
where Otaki and I kept the dogs from biting 
and tearing their tender hides. We thought it 
great fun to see a bighorn come rolling and 
bounding down to us every time a shot was fired. 
But the band was becoming more and more un- 
easy, and when the seventh of their number 
dropped from the ledge, the survivors jumped 
from it, regardless of the barking, eager dogs, 
and went bounding away down the slope, and 
up again onto the next mountain-peak, the dogs 
close after them. 

“Well, let them go, we have enough for one 
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day,” my father said, and we all began work on 
the carcasses, the dogs soon returning to us. We 
took the entrails out of the animals, dragged 
them one by one down the steep slope to the 
horses, and then skinned and quartered them, 
made good packs of the meat, rolling it in the 
skins, loaded the horses, and started down the 
mountain on foot. In the open places we could 
look out upon the brown plains, and away to 
the west see the smoke arising from the lodge 
fires of our camp. 

Upon reaching the foot of the mountain we 
rearranged the packs, and got up on top of them, 
and rode slowly homeward, for our weight, added 
to the meat, made very heavy loads for the 
horses. We were very happy over our success 
with the bighorn, and for winter the day was 
warm. My father and Morning Plume began 
singing the Parted Hair war song, and Otaki and 
I joined in. She had no right to do that — women 
were not allowed to sing it, but our fathers looked 
at her and laughed, and encouraged her to go on 
with it. 

And so we rode along, singing, careless, and 
happy, with never a thought of danger, and sud- 
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denly, from a thickly brushed coulee close in 
front of us, guns boomed, bullets whizzed around 
us, and a big war party came running and shout- 
ing from the brush. 


CHAPTER II 
OTAKI PROVES HER COURAGE 


HEY were so close to us when they burst 

from the brush that I could plainly see their 
flashing eyes. My father and Morning Plume 
fired at them as we turned our horses, and one 
threw up his hands — his gun flying away off to 
one side, and dropped. It was no easy matter to 
get our heavily loaded horses into a lope. We 
quirted them, pounded their flanks with our 
heels, and when they did break into a run it was 
with so much effort, and so slow, that the war 
party came on almost as fast as we were going. 
They reloaded their guns as they ran, pouring 
powder down the barrel, dropping a ball on top 
of it, then putting powder in the pan and bring- 
ing the gun to shoulder and firing. We soon saw 
that our horses could outrun them, if but slowly; 
if we could only not be hit by some of the balls 
whizzing by and spatting the ground all around 
us, we could in time get out of range of the guns. 
My father and I rode larger, stronger horses 
than those of Morning Plume and Otaki, and so 
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kept well in the lead. Otaki was a hundred steps 
or more behind me, and her father perhaps half 
that distance behind her. My father and Morn- 
ing Plume kept shooting back at the enemy as 
fast as they could handle their guns. How I 
wished that I had one! I felt so helpless riding 
that slow old horse, both of us a fair mark, a 
very big, easy mark for the enemy. I expected 
that his every staggering jump would be his last, 
that the next whizzing ball would find lodgment 
in my back. The skin of my back kept twitching; 
I was unable to stop it; I felt sick at my stomach; 
weak, every part of me. 

I heard Otaki give a sudden loud shriek, and 
looked back. Her father’s horse was shot, was 
down, all its four legs and feet pawing the air, 
and he was apparently unhurt, and running 
after us. My father and I checked up our horses 
and turned to protect him. ‘‘ You keep on! I'll go 
back,” my father shouted to me. 

But Otaki, brave girl, had already stopped her 
horse, and springing from him was pushing from 
the saddle the heavy load of meat slung across it. 
Off it went upon the ground as her father came 
up, closely followed by the swiftest runners of 
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the war party. He had stuck his gun into his 
belt; both hands were free; he seized Otaki, 
tossed her into the saddle, sprang up behind, 
and whipped the horse with the heavy elkhorn 
quirt dangling from his right wrist. At the same 
time the nearest of the pursuers, a tall power- 
fully built man, seized hold of the horse’s tail 
with his left hand, dropped his gun, and as he 
ran, drew his sheath knife with his right hand, 
gripped it with his teeth, and then with both 
hands began to pull himself closer to the horse- 
man, and with that added weight dragging on 
him, the horse was going slower and slower. But 
Morning Plume was drawing his gun from his 
belt, and then grasping it by the muzzle he 
swung it around with a wide, strong sweep against 
the enemy’s head. I actually heard the thud of it, 
far off as I was! And when it struck, the man fell 
over sideways, and I could not see that he even 
kicked, or moved an arm! 

Freed from the man, the horse came on faster. 
My father, riding to his partner’s rescue, was 
almost to him when he struck the enemy down. 
He had reloaded his gun, and now riding in be- 
hind the double-carrying horse he aimed at the 
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next nearest of the enemy and fired, and killed 
the man. I saw red spurt from the center of his 
breast! My father then caught up with Morning 
Plume and Otaki, and whipped their horse and 
his own by turns, and again we began to draw 
away from the enemy. Much faster now, for our 
pursuers were about winded. They fired a few 
more shots, but all went wild, and after a time 
we rode beyond range of their guns, and circling, 
headed for camp. 

Presently my father called to me to stop. 
“Throw off that load of meat,” he said, “‘and 
ride home and get the warriors out here. We 
have killed two, perhaps three of this war party, 
and we will kill them all. Ride fast! We will keep 
watch of the enemy, follow them wherever they 
go. On your return you will find us somewhere 
not far from here.” : 

I got my load of meat off with one push, and 
then I rode that old hunting horse for camp 
faster than he had been ridden for many a day. 
Upon arriving there I rode among the lodges, 
shouting the news, and as fast as they heard it 
men started running in all directions for their 
horses, or sent boys after them while they slipped 
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on their war clothes and got out their shields and 
weapons and saddles. Some had horses tied close 
to their lodges, and were ready to start almost 
at once. One man gave me a fresh horse, and as 
soon as | had saddled it, called to me to lead out. 
We started, eight or ten of us, and as we went 
more and more took up our trail, and we were 
soon being followed by every warrior who had 
been in camp. 

It was near sunset when we came upon Morn- 
ing Plume, my father, and Otaki some distance 
east of where [ had left them, but still well out 
on the plain from the foot of the mountains. The 
war party, they said, had just passed over the 
top of a near ridge, and was undoubtedly head- 
ing for the pine-covered slope beyond, the one 
through which we had passed and repassed on 
our hunt that morning. While we talked, more 
and more of our men kept joining us until we 
were all of fifty strong, and many more were in 
sight on our trail. Our chief, Lone Walker, was 
there, and after looking about he cried: “We 
are enough, come! Let us hurry and wipe out 
the enemy. Night is almost upon us!” 

**T am going with you,” I told my father. 
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“So am I!” Otaki cried out. 

Morning Plume and my father looked at one 
another, and at us, considering what to answer, 
and I felt very uneasy for fear that we should 
be sent straight home. Otaki, watching them, 
was nervously pulling her fingers, her habit 
when excited and waiting for a yes, to some 
request. 

““We will let them come if they will promise 
to keep out of range of bullets,” said Morning 
Plume at last. 

“Oh, yes, we’ll do that,” I answered, and 
away we went, riding double on her horse, 
Morning Plume having taken the fresh one that 
I had ridden out from camp. 

Evidently the war party had not seen the ap- 
proach of our warriors from camp, else they 
would have dug holes on top of the ridge and 
made a stand there. When we reached the top of 
the ridge we could see them down on the flat 
between it and the mountains, all of them run- 
ning in a straggling line for the shelter of the still 
distant timber. ‘They saw us as soon as we did 
them, and stopped right where they were and 
began to burrow in the hard ground like so many 
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badgers, using their knives to throw up breast- 
works. 

“You two stop right here,” my father shouted 
to Otaki and me, and Morning Plume gave us 
the sign to halt. 

We should have liked to go on, but obeyed 
them, and got down off our horse. Lone Walker 
leading them, our party went on down the ridge 
as swift as the wind, and leaving a rising trail of 
dust behind them. They soon began the war 
song, interspersing it with shrill war cries, and, 
oh, how bravely it all sounded in our ears! We 
danced to the time of it, Otaki and I, and the 
stream of warriors continually passing us and 
hurrying to be in time to join in the battle, 
laughed at our excitement, and shouted to us to 
take courage and come on with them. 

—“TLet’s go on! Let’s go a little closer to what 
is about to happen!” I called out to Otaki. 

She shook her head. “They told us to stay 
here, and here we stay,” she answered. She was 
right in that. I did not urge her further, but, oh, 
how I wanted to be right with my father — to 
have a gun and join in the coming fight! 

Hand in hand Otaki and I now stood and 
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watched the scene below. Our party was almost 
upon the enemy, each man of them still throwing 
up earth, the low, little heaps making a dark- 
brown circle on the yellow-grassed plain. And 
now they ceased their burrowing and lay down, 
each man behind his heap, and with ready gun 
awaited the coming of our warriors. ‘They sud- 
denly split up, half of them going to the right, 
and half to the left of the enemy, lying low on 
their horses’ backs. Puffs of smoke raised from 
the brown earth heaps, from all of them, and the 
whoom! whoom! whoom! of the guns came to our 
ears faster than we could count, but our riders 
answered with only two or three shots; what they 
wanted just then was to draw the fire of the 
enemy. | 

We saw two horses go down, their riders leap- 
ing from them and dropping down behind the 
dying animals for shelter, and we saw one of our 
party fall backward from his horse, and never 
move after he struck the ground. 

“Oh! Oh!” Otaki cried; “I hope that was not 
my father!” 

“Ai! Nor mine!” I cried, and called upon the 
sun to protect him. 
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“Yes! Yes! O Sun!” Otaki begged, “protect 
our fathers! Bring them safely through this 
battle!” 

And now came the real fight. On the far side 
of the enemy the two halves of our party came 
together and, old Lone Walker leading, turned 
and charged straight at that circle of brown 
earth heaps. Before one could count ten they 
were right in it, firing their guns, jumping from 
their horses, and fighting what were left of the 
enemy hand to hand, all such a mix-up of horses 
and men and dust that we could not see much 
of it. ‘Come, let’s mount our horse. By the time 
we get down there it will be all over,” I told 
Otaki. 

We did not hurry down that ridge! Fear rode 
with us— kept telling us that we might find 
down there in that circle of shouting men and 
prancing horses that which we should not want 
to see! Slowly we rode across the flat, and more 
and more slowly made our approach until we 
could distinguish one warrior from another. 

“There is my father! There! Tying something 
to his saddle,” Otaki suddenly shouted, as 
though I were deaf, and just then I saw my 
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father, talking with the head chief. At that I 
began quirting our horse and we were soon at 
the edge of the circle. Almost every one there 
was telling just what he had done in the fight — 
how he had shot, or ridden down and struck to 
death, his man or men. We rode up to my father 
and the chief, standing off to one side. “Well, 
my children, you saw the fight,” he said. “It 
did n’t amount to much, it was soon over, but 
before we could wipe out the enemy they killed 
Lone Arrow, Stabs-by-Mistake, and Buffalo 
Body. Hurry back to camp now and tell their 
women to come for the bodies, and have some 
one bring out five horses. Some of us are afoot.” 

We went, but first rode through the circle of 
breastworks and saw the dead, twenty-seven of 
the enemy, all scalped. Counting the three killed 
earlier by my father and Morning Plume, they 
had been a party of thirty. They were Assini- 
boines, their leader Lone Mountain, a chief who 
had visited us at the mouth of Elk River and 
had pretended to feel very friendly toward us! 
He had talked much about visiting us later on. 
Well, here was the end of his visit! 

As we were leaving the circle Morning Plume 
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called out to us to stop, and after some talk with 
those near him, he got us two fast horses to ride 
in place of our worn-out pack-horse. 

“Hurry to camp, now, with your message,” 
he told us, “and have eight or ten extra horses 
brought out. We shall all remain here and guard 
our dead until their women come for them.” 

It was dusk when we reached the top of the 
high ridge, and looking back saw the little sage- 
brush and greasewood fires of the watchers of 
our dead. On and on we went in the night, very 
happy over the wiping-out of our enemies, and 
very sorrowful for our dead and their widows 
and little ones. We were not long in making 
camp, and when our news spread through it 
there was a great rush for horses; every one, it 
seemed, wanted to go out and see the battle- 
ground and escort the victors home. And mingled 
with the songs of victory arising on all sides, we 
could plainly hear the wailing of the mourners 
for their dead. Otaki went to her lodge, I to 
mine, and we were both fast asleep before our 
mothers could prepare food for us. 

The next day, and for a number of days there- 
after, the talk of the camp was all about the 
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wiping-out of the Assiniboine war party. Over 
and over and over again my father and Morning 
Plume had to tell how the party had rushed out 
at us, sitting on top of our heavy meat-packs, 
how Otaki by her bravery and presence of mind 
had saved her father by casting off her horse 
load and waiting for him after his horse fell. She 
and I also had to repeat the way of it many 
times, and men and youths, and some women, 
gave her great praise. But other women made 
remarks. ‘The place for girls, they said, was in the 
lodge. Otaki was setting a bad example for their 
daughters; they would soon be refusing to work, 
and wanting to do nothing but ride and hunt 
with the men. Yes, and some men made that 
complaint against her. 

On the morning after the fight, I went with 
Otaki and our mothers to bring in the bighorn 
meat and skins that we had dropped here and 
there in our mix-up with the war party. The 
women would not go near the place where lay 
the body of the dead Assiniboines, and I myself 
did not care to do so, but I had to go down with 
the horses and gather up the packs and return 
to the women, waiting for me at the top of the 
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long ridge. It is well known that the shadows of 
enemies linger for a long time at the place where 
they were killed, and, all unperceived, have the 
power to give passers-by some fatal disease. Be- 
fore I went down there, and afterward, I made 
prayers and sacrifice to the sun for protection, 
and no harm came to me. 

I expected to find the meat-packs torn and 
half-eaten by the wolves and coyotes, but all 
were just as we had left them in our haste and 
excitement. We feasted upon the fat meat for 
several days. 

A few days after the fight we broke camp, 
went down to Big River and crossed it on the ice, 
and traveled away up the Yellow River! to the 
mouth of Warm Spring Creek, where we re- 
mained for the rest of the winter. There we 
trapped many beavers and wolves, and killed a 
number of bighorn for their hides for clothing- 
leather. Game of all kinds was very plentiful. 
The plains were covered with buffaloes and ante- 
lopes. Elk ranged along the foot of the mountains 
in herds of a thousand or more head, and deer 


1 Q-to-kwi’-i-tuk-tai: Yellow River. The Judith River, as 
Lewis and Clark named it. 
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were just as numerous. But it was a hard winter, 
and they all became poor long before spring. We 
were then glad that we had our fat dried meat 
and our pemmican to fall back upon. 

Otaki continued to play with me and my boy 
friends. We slid down the steep, snow-covered 
hills astraddle a buffalo shoulder blade, spun 
tops on the ice, and did a lot of hunting with our 
bows and arrows, killing grouse, rabbits, and 
once in a while a lynx that the dogs would tree 
for us. Nothing more was said about Otaki doing 
lodge work. All winter long she and I did most 
of the herding of our fathers’ horses. She had not 
one girl friend; she avoided girls, and they, hurt 
because she would have nothing to do with them, 
said that she was fool-proud, and nicknamed her 
Sa-kwo’-ma-pi A-ki-kwan.! She paid no atten- 
tion to them, never answered back, and went her 
way as though she had not heard them. Little 
they thought, nor any of us, that the day was 
to come when they would do everything they 
could to show how much they honored her! 

Spring came, warm and windless, and we cast 
away our buffalo-robe moccasins and heavy robe 

1 Sa-kwo’-ma-pi A-ki-kwan: Boy-Girl. 
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wraps for lighter clothing, and, oh, how pleasant 
it was, after the long, cold winter, to wander 
about in the warm sunshine. Earlier even than 
the new grass, the ma’-as began to send up their 
telltale leaves, and all the women and children 
of the camp scattered out over plain and hillside 
with digging-sticks and sacks to gather them. 
Boiled or raw they were a pleasant change from 
the steady meat-eating of the winter. 

The roots were soon all dug up in the vicinity 
of camp, so one morning Otaki said to me: 
“Come! Let us go away up the mountain-side, 
where the people have not been digging, and get 
each of us a sackful of ma’-as.”’ 

“Yes. Let us do that,” I answered, and we 
soon started, bags and digging-sticks in hand, 
our bows and arrows on our backs. We now had 
plain, cowskin cases and quivers for them. 

Up on the mountain, far above camp, we found 
plenty of the roots in the grassy little prairies in 
the quaking aspen and pine timber, and began 
digging them, twisting off their leaf tops, and 
putting them into the sacks. We partly filled the 
sacks in one little prairie, and went on up through 
the timber in search of another. We soon came 
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to one, a couple of hundred steps long, and 
about the same in width. At its upper end was a 
high cliff of rock, and at the foot of it were piled 
one on top of another big breakings from it, 
boulders some of them as large as a white man’s 
house. 

There were plenty of ma’-as where we entered 
the prairie, the earth was damp and loose, and 
we made it fly as we dug up the roots, much 
larger than those we had gathered below. Our 
sacks were nearly filled with them and we were 
taking a rest in the shade of the trees bordering 
the left side of the prairie, when we heard a very 
peculiar, wailing cry coming apparently from the 
long, high pile of boulders at the foot of the cliff. 

“What was it? What made that cry?” Otaki 
asked me in a tone so low that I could barely 
hear her. : 

“T don’t know,” I answered. “I never heard 
a cry like that, but from what I have heard our 
hunters say, I think it was the cry of a lynx.” 

Just then we heard the cry again, low, long- 
drawn-out, muffled as though the maker of it 
was in a cave or some underground place. And 
this time we located it; without doubt whatever 
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animal was making the cry was somewhere in the 
left end of the pile of boulders, and straight up 
from us. 

“Tt is not a strong cry. It is just about the 
kind of a cry a lynx would make,” I said. 

“Yes, it must be a lynx. Come. Let us go up 
and try to find, and kill it,’ Otaki proposed. 

“You have said just what I was going to say 
to you,” I answered, as I arose and drew my 
bow from its case and strung it. Otaki did like- 
wise, and then we got out our arrows and selected 
those we wanted to use, real arrows, with sharp, 
barbed, iron points. Our fathers had but a short 
time before this given us each four of them, four, 
the sacred, the lucky number. 

Leaving our sacks of ma/-as, we walked slowly 
up in the shelter of the timber, twice going to the 
edge of it and looking out at the boulder heap, 
carefully eyeing the whole length of it, but seeing 
no lynx nor any other living thing. Then, when 
quite near the end of the timber and the foot of 
the cliff, we heard again the low, mournful, muf- 
fled cry, and knew that whatever made it was 
away down in the boulders somewhere in front 
of us; and this time the cry was followed by a 
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deep, snarling growl, coming, by the sound of it, 
from still farther back in the pile. 

“There are two of them,” I whispered to Otaki. 

“Yes. We will each of us have a good fur skin 
to take home,” she answered. 

A few more steps brought us to the edge of 
the timber and the foot of the pile of boulders. 
They were all very large, very rough, some of 
them unclimbable. We got onto one with a slop- 
ing upper side, and from it jumped to one still 
larger, crossed to its farther edge and found that 
we could not jump to the next one; the distance 
was too far. Nor could we drop down from that 
side, straight up and down, very high, with a 
wide space between other boulders at its foot 
that ended in darkness. Back we went the way 
we had come, back to the edge of the pile, and 
turned and looked along it to the right. And as 
we did so we heard again the low, long, wailing 
cry, and then the answering deep, hoarse growl, 
a snarling growl of hate, or fear. I wondered 
which it was. 

And now we knew for sure where the crier and 
the growler were: only a short distance off to our 
right, and not very far back in the boulder pile, 
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‘and of the two, the growler was much the far- 
thest in. Otaki plucked my sleeve to draw my 
attention, and then signed to me: “They are 
there, close! Let us go on and kill them!” 

“Yes!” I signed to her, and we started, side 
by side with ready bows, and stepping slowly 
and silently through the grass at the edge of the 
boulders. We soon came to a place where the pile 
narrowed sharply and made a little bouldet 
canon five or six steps wide and perhaps twenty 
steps in length; and here straight through its 
center was a narrow, well-worn trail in the grass 
which went into a quite narrow passage between 
two boulders, and boulder covered. We could not 
see how far back it ran, for not far in all was as 
black as a cloudy and moonless night. We cau- 
tiously made our way to the entrance of the pas- 
sage and looked in, and still could not see the 
end of it. A light, cold wind, heavy with a strong 
odor of animals and decaying meat, struck us 
in the face and chilled us. We stood there a long 
time trying to see the far end of the place and 
the crier and growler, but could see nothing but 
uneven walls and roof of rock, and could hear 
no sound, no movement of the animals. 
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One always fears that which he cannot see. 
[ was afraid to go into that black hole in the 
rocks, but I said to myself: ““You must not be 
afraid! Nothing is there but two lynxes, angry 
at one another over a killing of meat!” I leaned 
over to Otaki and whispered in her ear: “Come 
on! Follow me!” She nodded her head and 
smiled, and we started in. The passage was so 
narrow that we could not have walked side by 
side, and in the greater part of its visible length 
no more than two or three hands higher than 
our heads. Our bodies shut off what light came 
in the entrance, and so after every three or four 
steps we would crouch down close to the floor of 
the place, let the light past us and try to make 
out what was ahead. Two very long boulders, as 
long as the longest of lodge poles, formed the 
walls of the passage here, but as we neared the 
inner ends of them we could see that the passage 
from there on was irregular; in places the side 
boulders were very close to one another, and 
again, far apart; and under and between them 
were side passages, enough of them to shelter a 
hundred — yes, two hundred lynxes. Said I to 
myself: ““We will not get a shot at either of the 
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quarrelers; they can hide back in those dark side 
places where we can never see them!”’ 

We were then crouching close to the hard, 
damp earth floor. We arose and started to make 
the four or five steps that would take us to the 
first of the side passages, and just then I saw, 
very dimly, what I thought must be a huge bird 
flying straight toward my face. I raised my arms 
to shield me from it, and as I did so a heavy body 
struck my left shoulder, whirling me around and 
back against Otaki, and down we both went with 
a yell and a scream of fright. But we sprang up 
just as quickly as we had gone down, and, Otaki 
leading, ran for the open air. And how we did 
run, never stopping until we had passed away 
out from the canon in the boulder pile. ‘Then we 
turned and looked back, just in time to see a big 
mountain lion leaping from boulder to boulder 
along the pile to our right, and with a last long 
leap enter the timber bordering it! 

“Oh, Ap’ah! They were mountain lions; not 
lynxes! What a narrow escape we have had!” 
Otaki cried. 

My left shoulder was paining me. I reached up 
and felt of it, and brought my hand away all 
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bloody; my thin, bighorn leather shirt was torn 
there. In passing the lion had clawed me deeply 
with one of its sharp-nailed paws! 

Otaki saw the wound and cried out: “You 
are hurt, you are bleeding; let us hurry down to 
that spring!” 

We went down to it, a ay i spring at the foot 
of the prairie, taking up our sacks of ma’-as aswe 
went, and there I pulled off my shirt and Otaki 
bathed the wound with the cold water until it 
ceased bleeding. But the four deep nail gashes 
continued to smart; it was as though I was on 
fire there! 

“Come! Let us go home,” said Otaki, after she 
had helped me on with my shirt. 

I did not answer her. I was very angry, very 
much ashamed of my yell of fright, and thinking 
hard. When she again proposed that we hurry 
home so that I could get grease to put on the 
wound, I said to her: “Go home if you will! I am 
going back there and kill that other lion, that 
growling mate of the one that clawed me!”’ 

“You shall not go alone!” Otaki cried. “Come! 
IT am with you!” 


CHAPTER III 
OTAKI TAKES UP HER WOMAN’S BURDEN 


Y plan was already made; a good one, I 
thought. I led Otaki up through the tim- 
ber bordering the little prairie and then out al- 
most. to the canon in the boulder pile. From there 
we made our way from boulder to boulder up 
and around to the top of the big flat rock directly 
above the entrance to the passage in the pile; 
there we sat down side by side a little way back 
from its edge, and with bow in hand and arrow 
on the string, waited for the lion to come out. I 
felt sure that it would come out some time before 
sunset. By leaning forward we could see the 
whole length of the little canon right up to the 
end of it, directly under us, and I believed that 
the lion, when it did come out, would give never 
a look up in our direction, but watch ahead for 
danger. 

The sun had long since passed the middle 
when we began our watch. By turns we would 
lean carefully forward and look down. My wound 
became more and more painful; it was as though 
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I was being roasted there; the sun seemed to be 
standing still instead of traveling down to his 
home in the west; I wondered if I could hold 
out there on that rock until evening came. “‘No 
matter if I burn all over, I shall stay here if 
necessary as long as I can see to shoot,” I told 
myself. After a time I felt that my words were 
coming true, that I was beginning to burn all 
over, my shoulder was swelling, the pain spread- 
ing down my back, up my neck, down my arm. 
I said nothing to Otaki about it. 

Before long the thought came to me that, sit- 
ting as we were, we could not well aim our arrows 
nor give our bows a powerful pull and, should we 
suddenly spring up to shoot, the lion would hear 
us, see us, and be on the run before we could let 
the arrows go. Yes, that was plain enough. I 
drew Otaki to me and whispered: “As soon as 
the lion appears — just as soon as we get the least 
sight of it, we must crawl silently back and get 
upon our feet, and then move silently forward, 
bows ready, and shoot as quickly as we can upon 
seeing its body.” 

Otaki signed that she understood and we re- 
sumed our watch. My shoulder, that whole 
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upper side of me, was becoming more and more 
painful. 

It was Otaki, who, late in the afternoon, dis- 
covered the lion. She was leaning forward, look- 
ing down, and I saw her slowly drawing back, 
lowering her head, and knew at once that she 
had seen it. She looked at me and knew that I 
understood what her movements meant. Still 
sitting, we lifted ourselves back little by little 
until almost to the far edge of the big rock, and 
each time I made the move my shoulder and 
arm felt as though they were full of sharp thorns. 
We got upon our feet and slowly advanced, bows 
and arrows ready, and a few short steps brought 
us in sight of the lion, just its head and shoulders 
at first. It was sniffing the air, looking straight 
ahead, and again at the sides of the little canon, 
and working its ears forward, back, sideways, to 
catch any warning sound, but never once did it 
look back in our direction. 

We stood perfectly motionless and waited; the 
head and shoulders were not enough of a mark 
for us. But the lion soon began to move for- 
ward, a short step at a time, half-crouching, and 
its whole body came into view, even its long, 
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round, swishing tail, and then, right at its heels, 
we saw two young ones, fluffy furred, light-spot- 
ted as lions’ young always are for a few moons 
after birth. All this we saw at a glance, and then 
we slowly raised and held out our bows, and with 
quick pull and aim let go our arrows. That is, 
Otaki did so; when I tried to bend mine my left 
arm failed me and I all but dropped the bow. 
But Otaki’s arrow flew swift and true to her aim, 
pierced the lion’s back just above its right kidney 
and went on into its lungs. It gave a loud roar of 
pain and anger and turned to go back into its 
den. I had thought it might do that and had 
prepared for it by placing my cow-leather wrap 
near the edge of the rock. I gave ita kick and 
it dropped down to the mouth of the passage, 
and the lion whirled and ran straight out from 
the canon and down the open prairie, her two 
young following. As it was leaving the canon 
Otaki fired another arrow, but it struck short 
of the mark. 

Halfway down the prairie the lion ceased leap- 
ing, then trotted a few steps and staggered and 
fell, and her two young came up to her and 
stopped at her side. “She is dying! She is dead! 
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I killed her! We can catch the young ones! Let 
us hurry down there!” Otaki cried. 

We slid and jumped from the boulder pile, I 
ran into the canon and got my wrap and followed 
Otaki, running down the prairie as fast as she 
could go, and that was as swift as any boy runner 
of her age. I was close behind her as she ap- 
proached the dead lion. The two young, nosing 
their mother, heard her coming and turned and 
crouched and spit and growled at her. She had 
dropped her bow, off came bow-case and quiver, 
and then, unbuckling belt and freeing her wrap, 
she held it in front of her and threw herself flat 
upon the young and made a bag of the wrap 
around them. “I have the two young!” she 
cried. “ Bring my belt to fasten the mouth of this 
wrap-sack!”’ 

I brought it to her and some brush to put 
into the mouth of the sack so that the young 
could have air, and we soon had them safe 
enough. 

“You will have to skin your lion, my arm 
pains me so that I can do nothing,” I told her, 
and handed her my knife. She was so excited, her 
hands trembled so that I feared she would cut 
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holes in the skin, so I made her rest until she 
became more calm. 

As soon as she had the skin off, Otaki threw 
it over one shoulder, then gathered up her bow- 
case and quiver and weapons, put the sack of 
young over the other shoulder and we started 
down the mountain, leaving our sacks of ma’-as 
for another day. We came into camp just at sun- 
set, and children first, then their elders, gathered 
in a big crowd and followed us to our lodges, 
admiring the long lion skin and wanting to know 
how we had got it. I told them, and in no time 
the whole camp knew that Otaki had killed it 
and that she had the two young. Again she had 
made a name for herself. Again she was praised 
by some, and by others, mostly women, looked 
upon with disfavor. No girl in her right senses 
would go wandering over the country with boys, 
hunting, and herding wild horses, they said, and 
they warned their daughters to have nothing to 
do with her. 

All that evening Morning Plume’s and my 
father’s lodges were filled with chiefs, medicine 
men, warriors, all wanting to know how we had 
managed to get the lions and all wanting to buy 
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the skin of the old one. The lion is a medicine 
animal, and so wise, so stealthy and silent in its 
movements that in a whole lifetime a hunter 
may never get a shot at one. The man who could 
obtain the skin of one for a saddle robe, or to 
make a bow-case and quiver, was considered 
very lucky. Otaki was offered two, three, even 
as many as five horses for the skin, but she re- 
fused to part with it for any consideration. 'To 
all the would-be buyers she answered: “I will 
not part with it. Some day I shall make it into a 
bow-case and quiver for myself.” 

“Until that time comes will you let me use it 
for a saddle robe?” her father asked. 

“Yes, if you will have it nicely tanned and 
give me your three-year-old pinto for the use of 
it,” Otaki quickly answered; and at that the men 
gathered there laughed so loudly that they could 
_ be heard at the farthest end of camp. 

“It is a bargain. The horse is yours,” said her 
father when he could make himself heard, and 
again the men laughed long and loud. They 
thought it very funny, a girl bargaining with a 
man to get tanning done for her! But many a 
woman exclaimed: “Ha! If she were my daugh- 
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ter, I would show her who would tan that 
skin!” 

That night my wound pained me so much that 
I could not sleep, and my mother remained up 
with me and kept bathing it with hot water. 
Many days, days of pain, passed before the swell- 
ing went down and I was again able to use my 
left arm. I doubt that I would ever have regained 
the use of it had it not been for old Falling Bear, 
the medicine man who had named Otaki and me, 
and his Thunder Medicine Pipe. “ Bring the boy 
to me and I will try to cure him,” he told my 
father one day, and that afternoon I was taken 
to his lodge and given a seat at his right hand. 
Many medicine men and their wives were there 
to assist in the ceremony, the men on the right, 
the women on the left, side of the lodge. Falling 
Bear’s wife took down the sacred medicine, 
swathed in many a roll of painted buckskin and 
medicine skins, and placed it on the couch be- 
tween him and herself. ‘Then began the sacred 
songs, a song for the removing of each wrapping, 
and at last the beautiful medicine was revealed, 
and one by one the medicine men gathered there 
purified themselves with sweetgrass smoke and 
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then prayed and danced with it. And at last 
Falling Bear turned to me, painted my face with 
the sacred red paint, and prayed his medicine 
and all the gods to take pity on me and make me 
well. And, oh, how earnest was that prayer! It 
brought tears to the eyes of all who heard it. And 
when it ended all cried out: “Yes! Yes! Pity him, 
you gods, you powerful gods! Give this, our sick 
son, quick recovery! Thanks! Thanks! Thanks!” 

I went out from that lodge feeling better, and 
from that time my recovery was swift! 

During my illness I spent much time in Otaki’s 
lodge, watching her play with the two young 
lions. She at first had to handle them with 
buffalo-robe mittens and kept them tied to lodge 
poles with horsehair ropes, for they tried to bite 
her and to run away. But by giving them plenty 
of meat and water and being always gentle with 
them, they soon came to love her, and liked 
nothing better than to lie in her lap and purr and 
purr, until they purred themselves to sleep. And 
how playful they were, evenings especially. As 
soon as the sun went down they would rouse up 
and chase one another all around the lodge and 
pretend to fight, laying their ears flat back and 
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erowling and then clinching and clawing and 
biting one another. It was great fun to watch 
them. They grew fast, and one night ran away, 
and the dogs chased and killed them. 

As soon as our horses became fat and strong 
on the new, green grass, we moved north along 
the foot of the mountains, camping a few days 
at each stream and trapping beavers, and at last 
arrived at the Red Coats’ trading-post on the 
Big River of the North. There we met our brother 
tribes, the North Blackfeet and the Kai’-nah,} 
and the two tribes that were under our protec- 
tion, the Gros Ventres and Sak-sis. We had a 
pleasant visit with them while trading our furs 
to the Red Coats for their white men’s goods. 
Our fathers bought Otaki and me each a heavy 
white blanket, the first we had ever owned. We 
were so proud of them, we valued them so highly, 
that we could not use them. We put them care- 
fully away with our fine clothes and got them out 
only on great occasions. ‘ 

While we were all gathered there at the post, 
the chiefs of the tribes held a council about 


1 Kai'-nah: Many Chiefs. The so-called Blood Indians of 
Alberta, Canada. 
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our big country. It was agreed that the Crees, 
northeast of it — and the Kootenais, Flatheads, 
Pends d’Oreilles, and other mountain tribes — 
did little damage to our game and did not need 
watching. In the south, however, the Crows now 
often came to hunt north of Elk River, across 
which we had driven them, and the Assiniboines 
and Yanktonais were killing buffaloes all along 
Big River, even as far up as the mouth of the 
Bear River On-the-Other-Side,! far, far inside 
the eastern border of our country. It was there- 
fore decided that the North Blackfeet, the Gros 
Ventres, and Sak-sis should summer along Big 
River and keep our eastern enemies where they 
belonged, and that the Kai’-nah should help us 
against the Crows. We broke camp and moved 
south, all together nineteen hundred lodges of 
us, and the other tribes at the same time headed 
southeast in order to strike Big River somewhere 
below the lower end of the Wolf Mountains. 
We moved right along, day by day, living upon 
what meat the hunters killed as we traveled, 


1 There were two Bear Rivers, or Kyai’-is-i-sak-ta. One was 
the stream Lewis and Clark named the Marias — and the 
other the Musselshell River. The latter is the one here 
mentioned. 
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and at last pitched our lodges at the head ot 
Flat Willow Creek,! on the east slope of the 
Snow Mountains. From that point our scouts 
could easily watch the plains south to Elk River, 
and there we were only two or three days’ ride 
from our brother tribes, northeast of us. 

It was now the season for new lodge-making. 
The hunters brought in large numbers of buffalo 
cowhides, and the women fleshed them and 
pegged them out to dry, and then chipped off 
the hair and made soft leather of the thin skin. 
These they cut to the proper shape and sewed 
together with sinew thread. Fourteen cowskins 
made a small lodge and a very large one required 
twenty-four skins. Morning Plume decided that 
he wanted one of the latter size, and in three or 
four days’ hunting, assisted by Otaki and his 
oldest son, brought in the twenty-four hides and 
his women went to work on them. 

Ever since leaving the North Otaki’s mother 
had complained of a dull pain in her back, and 
now in this hard work of tanning the hides she 
completely broke down and could do no more 
than crawl in and out of the lodge. Doctors were 

1 Main tributary of the Musselshell. 
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called in and gave her strong herb teas to drink 
and blistering poultices to put upon her back, 
but none of them did her any good. She was car- 
ried to old Falling Bear’s lodge and he went 
through his Thunder Medicine Pipe ceremony 
for her, and even that failed to take away the 
pain. Morning Plume became half-crazy over 
her condition, and her children sat grieving in 
the lodge day after day. Some of her relatives 
and some of Morning Plume’s came in now and 
then to cook and do the lodge work, but they had 
their own men and children to care for and were 
not of great help. A number of Morning Plume’s 
friends advised him to take another wife, a couple 
of wives more if necessary, so that his lodge 
should be as it always had been, his well-cared- 
for and comfortable home. But he would not lis- 
ten to that. “All my life I have cared for only 
one woman, my now sick woman, and I will have 
no others in her place!’ he told them, and so 
decidedly that they saw it would be useless to 
argue with him. 

A great surprise was coming to all of us! 

At sunset, three days after the sick woman 
had been brought back from the medicine man’s 
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lodge, I was all by myself on a hill just above our 
lodges and saw Otaki slowly coming up to join 
me. We often went there at that time to look out 
upon the great plains to the east, yellow in the 
setting sun, their near and far flat-topped buttes 
all red as though on fire. We loved those bright 
colors and loved to see them fade into the noth- 
ingness of night. 

“Greeting!” I said, as Otaki came and took 
her place beside me, but, answering never a word, 
she leaned against me and began to cry. That 
made me feel very low in heart and very sorry 
for her, whatever her trouble might be. But I 
said nothing, just put my arm around her and 
let her cry for a long, long time. The light on the 
plains and the buttes went out, and at last she 
ceased crying and said in so low a tone that I 
could barely hear her: “ Brother, my happy days 
are gone forever! From now on I shall not be 
able to hunt with you, nor herd the horses, nor 
have any kind of fun, for I must take my 
mother’s place in the lodge!” 

“Who says so?” I asked. 

““No one. None except myself; I say so!” she 
answered. 
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“But you cannot do it. You are different, you 
were not made for lodge work, you know not 
how to do it,” I objected. 

“But I can learn!” she cried. “I can get wood 
and water as needed, and cook meats. The rest 
of it all, the tanning of hides, making of mocca- 
sins, all that I can learn to do. I must learn to do 
it all! I cannot bear to see my father so uncom- 
fortable, so uncared-for as he is now. Those rela- 
tives who come do hardly anything for us and 
worry my mother terribly. Ap’ah, brother, I must 
take care of both of them. And my brothers and 
sisters, [ shall make them work too. Young as 
they are, they shall begin helping me with the 
lodge work, and the boys shall herd the horses 
and bring wood and water —”’ 

“No! No! They must not do that,” I ex- 
claimed. “‘Would you have them forever looked 
down upon — disgraced? Let the boys herd the 
horses, I will help them in that; let them help 
your father bring in the meat and skins of his 
kills, but never let them be seen doing women’s 
work!” 

“You are right, always right!”’ said Otaki. 
*T am so distressed over my mother’s illness, my 
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father’s discomfort, that I hardly know what I 
am saying. Oh, why was I not born a boy? Boys 
have everything, can do everything that they 
want to do. Girls, after a few happy, childhood 
winters, become slaves to lodge work. Just 
think, I can hunt with you no more! Oh, Ap’ah! 
Don’t you feel sorry for me?” 

“Yes, I do!” I answered. “But let us have 
hope. Your mother will probably soon be well, 
and then we shall again have good times to- 
gether.” 

Otaki shook hee head. “What hope can there 
be when even Falling Bear and his Thunder Pipe 
have failed to cure her?” she exclaimed; and to 
that I could find no answer. 

We sat there on the hill until dusk, saying 
not another word, but thinking much, and then 
went home. I told my father and mother what 
Otaki had decided upon and they gave her great 
praise. Said my mother: “Thovughtless, willful 
she has been, but I always knew that when the 
time came she would take up the work of the 
lodge with a strong mind to do it well. I shall do 
all that I can to help her.” 

The next morning, when Morning Plume 
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came back from his horse herd and found that 
Otaki had his early meal all ready and waiting 
for him, well-broiled meat, a piece of back-fat, 
and a little kettle of Kootenai tea, he was so sur- 
prised and so pleased that it was laughable to 
watch him. 

“Why, daughter!” he exclaimed, and looked 
at the food she set before him and at her. 

“Why, my daughter!” he again exclaimed. 
“T did not expect this of you! Where are your 
relatives? Did n’t they come to Seah for us this 
morning?” . 

“They came, and I sent them home. From 
now on I shall do the cooking and the lodge 
work,” Otaki answered; and then he was more 
than ever surprised, and just sat and stared at 
her as though he could not believe that he had 
rightly heard her. 

“Oh, you need n’t look at me that way,” 
Otaki told him. “TI mean what I say. Of course 
I cannot tan the leather for our new lodge skin; 
you must get women to do that; but from now on 
I take care of this lodge. And, young as they are, 
my sisters have got to help me, and my brothers 
shall help you with the horses and your hunting.” 
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“Well, you may try it, you and the younger 
ones. If you do as well with the other work as 
you have with this morning meal, I think that 
we shall not be calling upon our relatives for 
help,” said Morning Plume. 

Otaki’s mother lay on her couch, smiling and 
wiping tears from her eyes. “I am crying because 
I am so happy,” she said. “I was afraid for our 
daughter; I feared that she would become a 
nothing person, but she has found herself. Oh, 
I am happy this morning even if I am sick!” 

Otaki said nothing, never even smiled, and 
went about the lodge work as though she had 
always done it. But that evening, when we again 
sat on the hill overlooking the camp, she ex- 
claimed: “Oh, brother! How I hate this women’s 
work! How I hate it! Hate it! Hate it!”” And she 
cried again a long time. 

But to none other did she make the least com- 
plaint. To see her busy with her lodge work and 
urging her brothers and sisters to do their little 
share of it, one would have thought that she 
enjoyed it all. The camp was more than surprised 
at the sudden change in her. Some praised her, 
others sneered and said: “Ha! So the girl-who- 
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would-be-a-boy is doing what she always said 
she would never do! Ha! A fine lodge-keeper she 
will be!” 

Crane Woman, mother of Wolf Eyes, the boy 
I had pummeled for snatching Otaki’s bow from 
her, was most bitter of all in her talk. She would 
stand around and watch Otaki at work and then 
go from lodge to lodge and make all kinds of 
mean remarks about her and her work. And one 
day I caught Wolf Eyes jeering her, calling her 
nothing-worker, dirty lodge-keeper, and I sprang 
upon him, gave him another good pounding, and 
sent him crying home. 

True to her promise, my mother helped Otaki 
in every way she could. Moons passed, and the 
summer. Winter came and went, and with the 
coming of the new grass it was evident to all of 
us that Otaki was about as good a lodge-keeper 
as there was in the whole camp, so far as her 
strength went; of course she was not yet able to 
tan heavy leather and buffalo robes, but she did 
tan fine, soft deer, bighorn, and even elk leather, 
for clothing and moccasin-tops; and the mocca- 
sins she made for her family were well made, 
and those for her father beautifully embroidered 
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with colored porcupine quills. And not a woman 
in camp had better store of fat dried meat, pem- 
mican, and dried berries. 

And in all the camp, I alone knew how she 
hated all that she did, how she longed to sling 
her bow-case on her back and again ride and 
hunt with me over the plains. After every hunt 
I had with her father and mine, she made me tell 
her all about it, and, oh, how her eyes would 
shine, her breathing quicken, when I told of some 
exciting adventure we had had with a cross old 
grizzly, and occasionally with a prowling war 
party of the enemy. 

More than any women in camp, Otaki became 
noted for her great interest in our warriors. 
When a party of them came rushing in from a 
successful raid against the enemy, she was loud- 
est of all in praising them. And never was a war 
dance held but she was there to give more than 
her share of food for the ensuing feast. The differ- 
ent bands of the All Friends Society, the Seizers, 
the Crazy Dogs, the Raven Carriers, and others, 
even the Bulls, called her their Little Mother; 
for whenever any of them held a meeting she 
was there at the door of their lodge handing in 
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a big chunk of pemmican, or some well-roasted 
buffalo tongues, or maybe a kettle of stewed 
berries. Ae 

North and south we wandered over our great 
hunting-ground, killing what game we needed 
for food and clothing, and trapping beavers, 
wolves, and other fur animals for exchange with 
the traders for white men’s guns, tobacco, and 
finery. Thus several more winters passed. Otaki’s 
mother became more and more helpless and was 
carried in a travois whenever we moved camp. 
Otaki worked harder and harder, was never idle. 
And she made her sisters work with her to the 
full extent of their strength; they complained 
that they never had time to run about with 
their playmates. Her brothers now not only did 
all the herding of their father’s horses, but killed 
a large share of the game that was needed for the 
lodge. I was now the hunter for our lodge, as well 
as the herder of our horses. My father and Morn- 
ing Plume, relieved from these tasks, went more 
and more often to war against our enemies, went 
always together, partner leadersof an always large 
war party. They were always so successful that 
our warriors begged to be allowed to follow them. 
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Early in the spring of Otaki’s and my eight- 
eenth summer, my father and Morning Plume 
led a party of seventy men on a raid against the 
Crows, we being encamped at the time on Big 
River, just above its upper falls, and I was al- 
lowed to go as the servant of the two leaders. 
It was my duty to carry their pipes and medicine 
sacks, to cook for them and wait upon them in 
all ways that would save them trouble. Every 
time we rested for any length of time I had to 
prepare a separate little camp for them. Leaders 
of war parties always remained apart from their 
men, so that they would not be disturbed in their 
medicine ceremonies and their sleeps in which 
they — their shadows — often got instructions 
from the gods as to what they should do, not un- 
frequently, warning of great danger ahead. 

We traveled afoot, at night, and at the end of 
the second night out made camp for the day on 
the head of the Yellow River. As quickly as I 
could I cooked some meat for my chiefs at one 
of the fires of the warriors, gave it to them, made 
two beds of pine-bough tips for them under a 
shady tree, built a little fire between these so 
that they would have coals for lighting the pipe 
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which they would use for their medicine prayers 
ceremony, and then left them to get my own 
morning meal of roast meat. Excepting the four 
watchers stationed upon high points out from 
camp, the warriors were all soon asleep. While I 
ate my meat I could hear Morning Plume fin- 
ishing a prayer: ““And we beg you, O powerful 
Above Persons, to give us visions of what is 
ahead, so that we may avoid the dangers and 
defeat our enemies.” 

And then my father’s deep voice: “Ai! Pity 
us, you powerful ones! Give us all success, long 
life, happiness!” 

After a time I went over to their camp; they 
slept; I lay down and slept too. 

It was nearly night when I was awakened by 
my father calling to me to cook meat. All the 
warriors were up and getting their evening meal, 
and I soon had ready some roast buffalo ribs for 
my chiefs and two for myself. As they ate I 
heard my father say: “But, my friend, can you 
not see that this dream of mine is a straight 
warning to us to turn back — that it points to 
some great danger ahead?” 

“But my dream was so promising. I tell you 
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again: let us go on for at least this night and 
dream again to-morrow, then if either of us has 
a dream warning to take the back trail home we 
will do so,” said Morning Plume. 

“‘Very well; you shall have your way about it; 
but, remember, whatever trouble befalls us this 
night will be through your fault, your insistence 
that we go on regardless of the warning I have 
had,” my father told him. 

We ate our evening meal and went on, I think- 
ing much about what I had heard, but keeping 
my thoughts to myself. It was not for me to 
repeat the talk of my chiefs. Well I knew my 
father’s sleep-visions; they always came true. 
And now this one foretold for us some great 
danger ahead. As we climbed the trail that led 
through the pass in the mountains my fear grew 
with every step I made. A full moon made the 
night almost as light as day. I kept straining my 
eyes trying to see what might be lying in wait 
for us in the shadowy places ahead. 


CHAPTER IV 
OTAKI AS A HUNTER 


HE trail was narrow, so we walked one 
7 behind another, Morning Plume leading, 
my father next to him, I following with their 
medicines, and behind me came the warriors. 
In the stillness of the night the thumping tread 
of so many moccasined feet made a noise that I 
was sure carried far. Now and then game away 
ahead of us, deer and elk that we never saw, 
took fright at our approach and went crashing 
off through the timber, the buck deer loudly 
whistling to their kind to get out of the way of 
approaching enemies. 

We arrived at the summit of the pass long 
before midnight, rested there for a time while 
all gathered in little groups and smoked, and 
then went on, Morning Plume still in the lead. 
On this south slope of the range the timber was 
more open and here and there were little prairies 
in which grew nothing but the tall bunch-grass 
of the mountains. When crossing one of these we 
in the lead heard the thud of running feet, the 
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snapping of dry sticks in the timber on our right, 
and my father told Morning Plume to halt and 
passed word back for us to be still and use our 
ears. | 

Said my father presently: “I do not believe 
that those are deer or elk; they run instead of 
leaping, and that thudding is not made by hard 
hoofs; it sounds like the footfalls of running 
men.” 

“But the trotting of elk or deer there in the 
thick layer of leaves under those pine trees would 
sound like that,” said Morning Plume. 

“Those animals take much longer steps, strike 
the ground much less frequently when they run, 
than the runners over there,” my father objected, 
but Morning Plume gave him no answer to that. 
The footfalls became fainter and fainter in our 
ears as they went on through the timber down 
the mountain, and soon died out. When we could 
no longer hear them, Morning Plume called out, 
“Kyi! We go on!” and struck out with quick 
strides and we followed. My father said nothing; 
back up along the line the warriors talked for a 
short time, but in such low tones that I could 
not hear what they said. 
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We crossed the little prairie, went through a 
narrow grove of pines and came into another 
prairie, wide at the upper end and narrowing to 
a long, sharp point below; it was just the shape 
of a lance-head. The trail ran right through the 
center of it. The slope was steep; we traveled 
fast and soon neared the thick timber at the 
lower end, and were but a few steps from it 
when, in the darkness under the trees close on 
our left and somewhat ahead, bows twanged, ar- 
rows hissed about us, and Morning Plume threw 
up his hands, staggered back against my father, 
crying out, “‘I am shot!” and fell to the ground. 

In the timber the enemy was running away — 
there were few — only six or eight, according to 
the sound of their footsteps. ““Go! Hurry after 
them!” my father cried to the warriors and knelt 
beside his wounded, lifelong friend. 

“Brother, are you badly hurt?” he asked. 

“Dying! An arrow right in my breast,” 
Morning Plume answered, and we noticed it, 
sunk in almost to the feathering. My father 
groaned as though he himself were enduring the 
dreadful pain of the wound. 

“Brother, listen!’”? Morning Plume gasped. 
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“T die! Be good to my woman and my children. 
I place them in your charge. Give my brothers 
and my sister each ten head of my horses, and 
give Otaki charge of the herd; when the time 
comes she must give her mother and the young 
ones each their share of them.” 

He was a long time saying that, often paus- 
ing and gasping for breath, and it seemed as 
though my heart would burst from sorrow for 
him, so strong and brave, so quickly come to 
nothing! 

“All shall be done as you say,” my father told 
him, and then could not help groaning out: 
“Oh, if you had but listened to me! If you had 
only heeded my sleep-vision, this would not have 
happened!”’ 

Morning Plume nodded his head: “Ai! It is 
my fault — my — fault!” he whispered, and 
those were his last words. A little later he was 
dead. 

We sat there a long time, my father and I, 
grieving over the death of our good friend. 
Many, many had been his kindnesses to me, 
just a boy! He had been kind to every one, to the 
poor and aged especially. How they would miss 
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upon learning that her father was no more! 

Long after midnight our warriors came back 
to us, each little group of them reporting that 
they had been unable to overtake the enemy, or 
even learn which way they had gone. They, too, 
every man of them, grieved over the loss of 
Morning Plume. They came and sat in a circle 
around the body, and not a word was spoken 
until light began to show in the eastern sky. 
Said my father then: “Day comes. We must 
bury our brother here. Are any of you for going 
on against the enemy?” 

None answered. “We will go home, then,” he 
said, and gave his own leather wrap, and called 
for more and some lariat rope, in which to roll 
and fasten the body. More than he could use 
were quickly laid in front of him, and he began 
his task, two men helping. They laid the body 
of the chief on several wraps and placed his 
weapons beside him, his shield upon his breast, 
his bow-and-arrow-case on his left side, his gun 
and powder and ball upon his right. But at that 
I cried: “Not the gun! Let him take his bow and 
arrows to shadow land and let me have the gun 
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to give to Otaki! She will want something of his 
to keep always in memory of him!” 

“You are right! She shall have the gun! I 
know that he would wish it,” said my father, 
and handed it to me, along with the powder- 
horn and ball-pouch, and several of the warriors 
exclaimed that it was the right thing to do. 

Then our grievous task was soon finished; we 
laid the well-wrapped body in a hollow made by 
an uprooted tree, covered it with sticks, then a 
pile of rocks, and then took our back trail home, 
the warriors vowing soon to make a fresh start 
against the Crows and avenge fully the death of 
our chief. It was a Crow arrow that had killed 
him. 

It was after nightfall of our second day on the 
back trail when we silently entered camp and 
went to our lodges. Following my father I en- 
tered ours, and there was Otaki sitting with my 
mother. 

She sprang up as we entered and said: “You 
are back soon! I must go and cook something 
for my father!” 

Then she saw the gun in my hands, the cross 
of ten big-headed brass tacks on the stock, and 
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cried. 

We could not answer. We just sat down in out 
lodge places and bowed our heads; but that was 
answer enough. 

“‘He is dead!” she whispered, “Dead!” and 
sank back in her seat and began to cry. 

My mother moved over, took her in her arms 
and tried to comfort her. But soon from other 
lodges came the wailing cry: “‘Morning Plume! 
He is dead! Oh-ai!”’ 

And at that Otaki sprang up and rushed out, 
crying: “My mother! This will kill her!’? My 
mother followed her. My father shook his head, 
tears streaming from his eyes. I cried too. 

The sounds of grief in Morning Plume’s lodge 
were terrible in our ears. And then my mother 
came and looked in weeping, and said sadly: 
“Morning Plume’s woman is dead, the news 
killed her. You must look out for yourselves 
this night, as I am needed over there.” 

Ai! Truly, that was a time of grief! Let me 
get past it as quickly as I can! 

The next day, after Morning Plume’s woman 
was placed upon her last couch in an up-river 
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cottonwood tree, all the relatives gathered in 
the orphans’ lodge, little thinking of the sur- 
prise that was coming to them. I was there with 
my father. 

Morning Plume’s eldest brother opened the 
talk. Said he: “Our chief, our brother is gone, his 
woman too, so it rests with us to divide their 
property and care for their children until they 
are grown up. I have ordered the horses driven 
in and when they come we will take equal shares 
of them. I, my woman and I, will take Otaki and 
her oldest sister into our lodge, and you others 
each take a child.” 

They were three, those relatives of the dead 
man, two brothers and a sister. His woman’s 
relatives were also there, but they did not count; 
they were not entitled to anything that was left. 

When the elder brother finished talking, my 
father started to say something, but Otaki in- 
terrupted him. Said she: “ You all need not make 
plans for me and my brothers and sisters, for I 
shall keep our lodge and take care of them my- 
self.” 

You should have seen those relatives stare at 
her when she told them that. They just started 
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and stared, and then all spoke at once: “You 
cannot do that!” — “A girl cannot be the head 
of a lodge!’ — “You would get a bad name; 
no warrior of our tribe would ever marry you!” 
they cried. And Otaki laughed, a queer, choked 
little laugh in which there was no sound of hap- 
piness. 

“None can say that I do not know how to keep 
a lodge,” she told them, “and I care not what 
people say of me so long as I do right. As for 
marrying’ — again she laughed — “I shall never 
marry! I shall never be any man’s slave!” 

“Enough of this crazy talk!” the elder uncle 
shouted to her. “You and your brothers and sis- 
ters, pack up your things right now and do as I 
say!” 

“‘T have said! We shall remain right here!”’ 
Otaki told him. 

“Listen! Hear me, all of you!” said my father: 
“When my lifelong friend was shot down — was 
dying, he asked me to care for his children, and 
that I shall do in the best way that I can. If 
Otaki wishes to keep this lodge, to be mother and 
father to the younger ones, that she shall do, 
with my and my woman’s help. Another thing. 
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You three are not to divide my dead friend’s 
band of horses among you; he told me to give 
you each ten head and to hold the rest for the 
children, to give Otaki charge of them.” 

“Our brother must have been crazy when he 
was dying, to leave such orders as these! I shall 
not pay any attention to them; [ shall take 
charge of his children and his property and do 
as I think best with them,” the elder brother 
declared. 

“Bear Paw,” said my father, “I shall not 
argue with you, nor quarrel with you about this. 
It is a matter for the chiefs’ council to decide. 
Let us take it to them.” 

“T agree to that!” the other cried. “They, I 
know, will decide it in my favor.” 

My father sent me to ask Lone Walker to call 
the chiefs together, and we soon all met in the 
head chief’s lodge. As soon as the pipe had been 
smoked around, my father told them Morning 
Plume’s dying requests and said that he wanted 
to carry them out fully. 

Then Bear Paw had his turn. Said he: “‘With- 
out doubt my brother knew not what he was 
saying when he told the chief here what he did; 
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he was dying and the dying often say strange 
things. It has always been the law of our tribe 
that, when a man dies, his father, or, if he has 
none, then his brother next to him in age, or, if 
he has none, then his nearest male relative, 
shall take over his property and divide it among 
the relatives as he thinks best, and shall place 
the children where they will be best cared for. I 
claim the right to do this now, regardless of what 
my brother said, for he no doubt lost his mind 
when struck down by the enemy. Also, I ask you 
to tell my niece, Otaki, that she and her brothers 
and sisters must now look upon me as their 
father and do always as I tell them to do —” 

“QO chiefs!’’ Otaki broke in, “‘he says that my 
sister next to me and I must live with him! I 
know what he wants; he wants us to work for 
him — I want to work for myself, for my broth- 
ers and sisters. Ever since our mother fell ill I 
have been a mother to them. Can any one say 
that I have not done well by them — that our 
lodge is not well kept —”’ 

“Yes, but now that your father and mother 
are both gone you can no longer do that! I tell 
you that you can’t do it!” her uncle almost 
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shouted at her. “Girls must have a woman to 
look after them. My woman will do that for you 
and see that you — your sister too — conduct 
yourselves as you should and get into no bad 
company!”’ 

Here Lone Walker raised his hand for silence. 
"That will do! That will do!” he ordered. “We 
have heard you all. You may go now. We will 
talk this over among ourselves and let you know 
our decision as soon as we make it.” 

Bear Paw stared at the chief, twice his lips 
trembled as though he were about to say some- 
thing, but the old man returned his stare so 
calmly, so straight in the eyes, that he arose and 
passed out with us and went to his lodge. We all 
went to our lodges and waited impatiently for 
word from the chiefs. Otaki was so anxious that 
she shivered as though she were freezing. At last 
she went up on the hill back of camp and began 
to mourn for her father and mother, calling over 
and over their names in piteous wails. It was a 
sad time for all of us, for my father especially; 
he and Morning Plume had been the closest of 
friends from the time when they were first able 
to walk. 
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At midday Lone Walker sent a message to call 
us to his lodge. I went up on the hill after Otaki 
and her sister, and we were all soon in our places 
with the chiefs. 

Bear Paw was the last to come, and as soon as 
he was seated Lone Walker said: 

“Kyi! We have considered this matter that 
you brought to us, both your side of it, Bear 
Paw, and yours, brother chief, and Otaki. And 
this we say: Our brother, Morning Plume, was 
ever a man of the greatest good sense, and we 
cannot believe that he was otherwise when struck 
by the enemy and dying. Without doubt he had 
ever given much thought to the welfare of his 
family should he have to leave them, and when 
that time came he said plainly what he wanted 
done with them, for them. He said that he wanted 
our brother chief here to care for his children, 
and as he said so shall it be. Also, after giving 
ten horses to each of the lost one’s brothers and 
to his sister, he is to have charge of the remain- 
der of the herd. There! So we have decided in 
this matter! It is ended!”’ 

Scowling, his eyes afire with anger, Bear Paw 
arose and rushed from the lodge, then turned 
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and came back and leaning inside the doorway 
shouted: “‘I refuse to take the ten head. I will 
have charge of the children and the herd, or I 
will take nothing.” And before any one could 
answer him he was off again. 

The other brother and the sister went out mut- 
tering to themselves, bad words no doubt, but 
they did not say that they would not take each 
the ten horses. 

Said Otaki when they were gone: “‘ You chiefs! 
I am too sad at heart to talk. But just watch me; 
I will show you that my lodge will be well kept 
and my brothers and sisters well cared for.” 

Then she said to my father: “Lone Elk, you 
are my father now. I am to keep my lodge, am I 
not?” 

“Yes, with my woman’s help,” he answered. 

“And I am to have charge of our horses?”’ 

“Yes, but not to let any of them go without 
first getting my permission.” 

“Let us go now and turn over to my uncles 
and aunt the horses that are theirs,” she pro- 
posed, and we left the chief’s lodge and rounded 
up the herd. 

From it we selected for each brother and the 
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sister a good buffalo runner, three young horses, 
three mares and their colts, ten head, and drove 
them up to the three different lodges. The sister 
and the younger brother came out and accepted 
theirs and drove them out to their herds. But 
Bear Paw would not answer our call, would not 
come out, and we turned the animals loose right 
there. His woman was standing near by watch- 
ing us, looking closely at the horses. A few days 
later we saw them in Bear Paw’s herd! 

I did not see much of Otaki for some time. 
She and her brothers and sisters mourned and 
mourned over the loss of their father and mother 
and kept close in their lodge what time they were 
not out on the hill, crying and wailing there. 
My mother spent much time with them, comfort- 
ing them the best she could, but they did not 
want other visitors. I kept them well supplied 
with meat, but they ate little of it; the sorrowing 
are never hungry. 

More than a moon went by, and little by little 
Otaki became used to her loss and resumed her 
lodge work. She took in a childless widow woman, 
Suya’ki,! of the Never Laugh clan, who was of 

1 Suya’ki: Woman-of-the-Water. 
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great help to her in the work and in looking after 
the younger children. Suya’ki was a tall, slender, 
fine-looking woman, and not old. She had re- 
cently lost her man, who had been very mean 
to her, and said that she wanted nothing more to 
do with men. She meant it. 

Not long after Suya’ki came to her, Otaki 
called to me one morning as I was starting out to 
our horse herd and asked me to drive in with it 
her sorrel pinto. 

“You are going to ride?” I asked. 

“With you!” she answered. “You are going 
to hunt! From now on I shall hunt with you and 
kill what meat we need in our lodge!”’ 

I caught her horse for her and hurried to sad- 
dle the one I was to ride, more glad than I can 
say that she was again to ride the plains with 
me. I want it understood right here that she was 
in every way to me the same as though she had 
been my real sister. The boys and girls of a clan 
regarded one another in that way. Through their 
fathers they were closely related. Men and 
women of a clan could not marry for that rea- 
son. Men had to take wives from other clans. 

When we started out that morning Otaki was 
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better off than I, for she carried a gun, the one 
left by her father, and I as yet had none. I often 
used the one my father owned, but he now had 
only a few charges of powder and ball and was 
keeping that for a time of great need — a fight 
with the enemy. We were both hunting with bow 
and arrows. As soon as we were well out from 
camp, Otaki said that the first thing for her to do 
was to learn to handle her gun, so we dismounted 
and I taught her how to load it and load it 
quickly, and how to aim it. At first she flinched 
when the powder in the pan flared up, but after 
firing three or four shots she became used to that 
and hit the mark, the center of a stump, almost 
every time. 

“Come on,” I said, “you can surely shoot 
well enough to kill buffaloes, and buffalo meat 
is what we want to-day.” 

We rode out north for some time and at last 
discovered a small herd of buffaloes grazing on 
the side of a low ridge. By making a wide circle 
and keeping well down in the low places, we at 
last arrived at the top of the ridge directly above 
the buffaloes and charged down among them. 
Otaki’s horse was well trained; it had been her 
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father’s favorite runner. She started it after a 
three-year-old bull that looked round and fat, 
and it followed the frightened one’s every turn 
and soon closed up and brought Otaki to its 
right side. She fired then, and the bull made a 
few more leaps and fell, shot through the heart. 
Right after that I put an arrow into a big, dry 
cow, and she soon dropped. And at that we 
brought our excited horses to a stand and turned 
back to our kills, Otaki more than pleased at her 
success in cleanly killing the first buffalo she had 
ever fired at. 

And I felt as happy about it as she did. “ Sis- 
ter,” I said, “you did that as well as any old 
hunter could have done it!” 

She laughed, and dismounting sprang onto 
her bull, lying stretched out upon its side, and 
sang the wolf song, song of the hunter, and 
danced in time to it. It was a beautiful sight, one 
I think that no hunter of our tribe had ever wit- 
nessed, a woman, a girl, rather, dancing upon 
the carcass of her own killing. Women did not 
hunt. I doubt that a woman of our people had 
ever fired a gun. 


Otaki’s brother, New Robe, and one of her 
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sisters had been trailing us with a pack and a 
travois horse, and when they came up we all 
sharpened our knives and began work on the 
two carcasses. We took the hides and the best of 
the meat and were home with it all some time 
before sundown. I said nothing about it, but 
Otaki’s young brother and sister did, and before 
dark the whole camp knew that Otaki had made 
a buffalo run with me and had killed a bull with 
her father’s gun, and at every lodge fire the peo- 
ple were talking about it. So far as I could learn 
the women and many of the men said that no 
girl with any respect for herself would do such a 
thing — hunting out on the plains and neglect- 
ing her lodge work. A girl of the Black Doors clan 
was well slapped by her mother, a widow, for 
saying that she was going to learn to shoot so 
that she could do the hunting for the lodge. 

In the evening a number of men from the Sel- 
dom Lonesome clan came to our lodge, and by 
the solemn look on their faces as they entered we 
thought that they were come for something more 
than a sociable talk and smoke. And sure enough, 
the pipe had no sooner made a round than old 
Sky Singer, their clan chief, said to my father: 
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“Lone Elk, as you have now taken the place 
of a father to this girl, Otaki, we have come to 
ask you to make her behave herself and stay 
where she belongs, instead of hunting over the 
plains with your son.” 

“What harm has she done to any of you?” 
my father asked. 

“What harm? Plenty. Plenty to our whole big 
tribe!” Sky Singer sputtered. “She is making 
our girls, even some of our women, discontented. 
They are beginning to hate their lodge work! 
They say that they, too, will have weapons and 
horses and hunt over the plains. Of course, we 
can control them; there is a way, but that way is 
unpleasant; there is nothing like peace in a lodge. 
Well, just you make this girl stay at home and 
do as other girls do, and we shall have that 
peace.” 

“Sky Singer, friends all,” my father an- 
swered, “as you say, I have taken the place of 
my dead friend, have become the same as a 
father to Otaki and her brothers and sisters, and 
whatever I tell them to do, that they will do I 
know. But not for all the horses of this tribe 
would [ tell this girl to do what you ask — would 
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I have her do what you ask. On the other hand, 
I shall encourage her to keep on doing just what 
she pleases to do, for she is different, very differ- 
ent from any girl who was ever born to us. You, 
who have seen her growing up, must have noticed 
that. I have had a dream about her; I cannot tell 
you what it is more than it foretells a great 
name for her. There! I have said all that I have 
to say about this; let us now talk of other things.” 

The visitors saw that it would be useless to 
argue with my father and said no more about it, 
but they were angry over their failure to get him 
to do as they wished and soon went out, refusing 
to smoke a second pipe. 

They had no more than gone when the mother 
of Wolf Eyes came in, smiling meanly as she 
took a seat near the doorway, but before she 
could open her mouth my father said to her: 
“Woman, if you have come to talk against 
Otaki, just keep your talk to yourself.” 

And with that he went out visiting some- 
where, and the woman, after making the excuse 
that she came to borrow a little sinew thread and 
getting it, went back to her lodge, no doubt to 
talk all the more bitterly against the girl. 
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And so began Otaki’s real hunting days. And 
how she loved it! Buffaloes, elk, deer, antelopes, 
all fell before her sure aim, and her lodge was al- 
ways rich with meat, well-tanned buffalo robes, 
leather and furs for trade. She did not hunt all 
the time, and when at home she worked hard 
herself and taught her sisters to do their share of 
the tanning, meat-drying, wood-gathering, and 
cooking. Her brothers herded the horses and on 
the hunts followed us with the pack-horses. ‘The 
eldest one of them, New Robe, was himself be- 
ginning to hunt and bring in an occasional load 
of meat. 

A few days after Morning Plume was killed, a 
large party of our warriors set out against the 
Crows to avenge his death, but they never 
reached the Crow country, for their medicine 
men leaders also had bad dreams, warnings to 
turn back, and back they came. They went as 
far as the southern border of our country, Elk 
River, and found no Crows camping in it. Soon 
after their return our chiefs held a council and 
decided to send messengers to ask our brother 
tribe, the Kai’-nah, to join in a big raid into the 
very heart of the Crow’s hunting-ground. The 
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messengers soon returned with the news that 
most of the Kai’-nah warriors had been called by 
the North Blackfeet to fight the Yanktonais, en- 
croaching upon the eastern part of our country, 
and that we should have to wait a moon or more 
for their help. Our chiefs decided that we should 
wait for them. A young but very successful war- 
rior named Sees Black declared that he could n’t 
wait, that a very small party rightly managed 
could often do a great amount of damage to the 
enemy. He would lead ten men, ten men of his 
own choice, into the Crow country, and would 
start right away. The chiefs told him to go ahead. 
I was one of the ten he chose for the raid. 

It was a dark night, no moon, slow-moving 
clouds half-hiding the stars. We traveled stead- 
ily, had no adventure of any kind, but twice dur- 
ing the night the rear man had us halt and watch 
our back trail; unless his eyes deceived him, he 
declared, some one or something was follow- 
ing us. Both times we rested long, and watched, 
and heard nothing, saw nothing. But as we 
neared the valley of the river as day was break- 
ing, we saw that a lone person was following us. 

“It is some one whom I would not allow to ga 
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with us; we will await him here and send him 
straight back home,” said our leader. 

Well wrapped in a long robe of cow-leather 
the person came on in the half-light of the early 
morning. Even when quite near us we could not 
make out who it was, for the robe covered all of 
the face below the eyes. But when within a few 
steps of us down went the robe and to our aston- 
ishment we saw that our trailer was Otaki! 


CHAPTER V 
OTAKI GOES TO WAR 


E just stood there and stared and stared 

at her, trying to believe that our eyes 
deceived us. But no! It was Otaki, looking us 
straight in the eyes and smiling happily. 

“Tt is you!”’ Sees Black cried at last. “Now, 
what are you doing here?” 

“What but going on this raid with you! I knew 
that you would not let me start out with you, so 
I just trailed along and here I am!” Otaki an- 
swered, just as calmly as though telling about 
sewing a pair of moccasins. 

“Yes! And right here you take the back trail 
home!” our leader cried. 

*‘T have started upon this raid and cannot turn 
back!” said Otaki. 

“You cannot go with us!” 

“Then I shall follow you.” 

“We shall give up all thought of this raid and 
go home!” 

“Turn back if you will, I shall go on!” 

Sees Black sat down speechless, and I stepped 
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forward: “Sister, you must turn back. Come! I 
shall go home with you!” I said, and, oh, how 
badly I felt to think that I must give up the 
pleasure and excitement of the raid just because 
of her crazy mind to go with us. 

But Otaki only shook her head and signed that 
she would go on. 

Said Sees Black: “A girl never went with a 
party to war and it is not for you to do so. If you 
did, just think how our people would talk about 
you!” 

“Bad talk cannot harm any one who is truly 
good,” said Otaki, “‘and I shall ever be a good 
girl, a good woman when I grow up. I tell you 
now, Sees Black, and Ap’ah, and all of you here, 
that the time is coming when our people are go- 
ing to say good, instead of bad, things about me. 
I want your help in this. For a beginning in what 
I have planned to do, let me go with you now!” 

“No! No! You must go back. Your almost- 
brother shall take you back!” Sees Black told 
her. | 

And at that Otaki sat down upon the ground, 
laid her gun and things to one side, covered her 
head with her robe and began to cry. Oh, how 
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she cried! So sadly; like one who has no friends, 
no hope of pleasant things. It hurt us right to the 
heart to sit there and listen to it. But we did lis- 
ten until the sound of it became unbearable, and 
then, to the great surprise of us all, Sees Black 
suddenly cried out: “Oh, well, have your way, 
then! Quit crying; I can’t bear to hear it! Stop it 
at once and come along!” 

He turned at once and started on, the others 
fell in behind him, I last. Otaki got up, rear- 
ranged her wrap, slung in her little pouch of 
things, picked up her gun, and followed us — at 
some distance, though, until she had ceased cry- 
ing, and then she closed up and kept close be- 
hind me. We did not talk. I was terribly worried 
about her and wished that she was safely back 
in camp. 

Before going down into the valley we halted 
upon its rim and had a long, careful look at the 
country in all directions: it was perfectly quiet, 
the many herds of buffaloes and antelopes on 
the plains peacefully grazing or slowly heading 
in to drink at the river. Down in the valley, right 
under us, a few deer and elk were going into and 
coming from the timber bordering the river, a 
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sure sign that no wandering war party was con- 
cealed there. Sees Black named two men to re- 
main where we were and watch the country until 
noon, and we left them and went down to the 
river, drank and drank of the cool water, and 
then made camp in a grove of cottonwoods and 
tall willows. 

There my work as our leader’s servant began. 
He chose a spot in the willows some distance 
from where the men were preparing to build a 
fire and cook some fresh meat that we had 
brought from our lodges and told me to make a 
small fire there, bring water in his wooden bowl, 
and then go over to the men’s fire and cook meat 
for him. And then he unfastened the roll of his 
pipe and medicines, which I had carried, and 
laid them all out in order for a ceremonial smoke 
and prayer to the gods as soon as he should fin- 
ish his meal. 

Said Otaki to him: “You have two servants 
now, for I shall do a part of Ap’ah’s work.” 

“Cook the meat, then!” he ordered. “No 
doubt you can do it better than he can.” 

She did as she was told, and I roasted a couple 
of ribs for her and myself, and when our chief 
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wanted nothing more from us we went out to the 
shore of the river to eat. The men had finished 
their meal and their smoke and lain down there 
under the trees to sleep. Off by himself Sees 
Black was praying, begging the gods to give us 
success upon our raid, to preserve our lives and 
give him dream visions of what was ahead of us. 

Otaki cut a mouthful or two from her rib of 
meat, laid it aside upon a rock, and said: “I can’t 
eat; I am so happy that I am not at all hungry!”’ 

‘And I am so worried about you that I don’t 
know what to do,” I told her. “You have spoiled 
this raid for me. Come! Do as I want you to and 
let me take you home. We shall rest and sleep 
until night, then eat something and take the 
back trail.” 

“‘T refuse to do that,” she answered; “I refuse 
because I know that the time is coming when 
you will be glad that I followed and caught up 
with this party. Why do you fear for me? Can I 
not travel on foot just as long and as far as you 
can—jis not my shooting almost as true as 
yours?” 

“But you are a girl! If we meet and fight the 
enemy and lose, they will not kill you; they will 
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do worse; they will make you their slave!” I told 
her. 

She tapped the knife in her hand and gave 
a little laugh. “No enemy can make a slave of 
me so long as I have that,” she said. And I knew 
that she meant it, that she surely would kill her- 
self in preference to being made a prisoner in the 
enemy’s camp! 

Just then Sees Black called me and I went in 
to him and asked what he wanted. 

“Just this,” he answered. ‘When dying, that 
great warrior, that good chief, Morning Plume, 
left his children to your father’s care. You are 
Otaki’s almost-brother. I charge you to take 
good care of her, to watch out for her safety in 
every way!” | 

“T have always tried to do that,” I told him. 

“T know it! I have long had my eyes upon 
you,” he said. “If you were not what I know you 
are, then you and I should have turned back 
home with the girl this morning. And now, on 
this dangerous trail ahead of us, you must take 
better care than ever of her.” 

“What did he want?” Otaki asked when I re- 
turned to the shore. 
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I told her and she smiled and said: “‘I feel that 
you are all my brothers, you my twin, the others 
my elder brothers.” 

‘That is the way we feel toward you,” I said, 
“and it is because we think so much of you that 
we want you to return home. Just think how 
your brothers and sisters there and my father 
and mother are worrying about you; by this 
time they have the whole camp out searching the 
country for you — expecting to find that you 
have in some way been killed or carried off by a 
war party of the enemy!” And I said to myself: 
“That will turn her! She will be wanting to go 
back now, faster than she came!” 

But no! She clapped her hands and laughed, 
and then, seeing how I stared at her, laughed 
louder, then thought of the sleeping men and 
clapped a hand to her mouth. “Ha! So you 
thought that I should not think of them!” she 
whispered. “Listen! My lodge-keeper, Suya’ki, 
helped me in every way to prepare to follow you; 
yes, and wanted to come with me. She said that 
it was time for us girls and unmarried women to 
show the men that we can do much more than 
just day-after-day lodge work. ‘That the less we 
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depend upon them for what we need, the more 
they will respect us. We thought of everything. 
Late last night, after I was far out on your trail, 
she told where I had gone!” 

“My father knew that we should camp here 
to-day. He will be here before night with an ex- 
tra horse to take you back!” I told her. 

“He will not!”’ she answered. “If he starts to 
come after me, Suya’ki will talk him out of it!” 

I had nothing more to say. What more could I[ 
say? Not one thing that would turn her from her 
purpose. We drank from the river, went into the 
timber and lay down — she under one tree and 
I under another — and we slept. At noon the 
watchers on the hill came in and two others went 
out, but we never heard them. We did not wake 
until near sundown when Sees Black came and 
told us that it was evening meal-time. The men 
already had a fire going. We sprang up, washed 
and drank at the river, and soon had meat before 
the fire for the chief and ourselves. The watchers 
came in from the hill reporting that, so far as 
they could see, the country was quiet. We ate 
our roasted meat, then packed up our belong- 
ings, forded the shallow river, and started south- 
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ward out of the valley. My father had not come, 
and to me that meant that he had no objection 
to Otaki being with us. He had always encour- 
aged her to ride, to hunt; it might be that he 
wanted her to learn the ways of war. 

From where we left On-the-Other-Side Bear 
River to Elk River, it is two-days’ or two-nights’ 
walk across the plain, a treeless, streamless 
plain. Midway between the two rivers, our 
leader told us, we should come to a small spring 
at the foot of a high ridge, and there pass the 
following day. 

It was another still and very dark night, and 
very warm. So warm that the snakes were crawl- 
ing about seeking food. ‘Twice before midnight 
we heard a warning rattle just ahead of us and 
backed up and circled around the place. Then, 
later on, one rattled and struck, and its fangs 
stuck in the wide flap of Sees Black’s right leg- 
ging. He gave a shout of surprise and fear and 
ran, the long, heavy body of the snake whip- 
ping about his legs until its fangs tore out of 
the leather. “Look out!” he called back to us. 
“Circle around to me!” 

We did so, and he told us what had happened. 
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It was a narrow escape for him. He said that he 
had never before been so frightened, that his 
whole body was wet with perspiration that 
fright had suddenly brought out. After that we 
made as much noise as we could with our moc- 
casined feet in order to give the snakes warning 
of our coming and a chance to crawl out of our 
way. Almost always they will do that. Rattle- 
snakes do not often seek a fight; it is only now 
and then that one is so full up with meanness 
that he makes a rush toward every noise that 
he hears. 

I asked Otaki, close behind me, if she was 
afraid? 

““No! It is useless to be afraid. If I am to step 
upon one of the crawling poisoners, why, I am to 
step upon it, so [ shall just not worry,” she an- 
swered. 

When daylight came Sees Black pointed out a 
coulee in a ridge close ahead of us and said that 
the spring was in the lower end of it. But instead 
of going straight to it, he led us to the top of the 
near end of the ridge so that we could get a good 
view of the country as the coming sun lightened 
it. Little by little it opened up to us, even to the 
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far places where blue sky and brown-grassed 
plains seemed to meet, and we were all struck at 
once by the fact that there was nowhere any 
game in sight. 

Said Sees Black: “Three times have I been 
here and each time have seen herds of buffaloes 
and antelopes near this spring and more herds 
away off there to the south, that went to Elk 
River for water. It looks to me as though the 
Crows have recently been hunting here in our 
country.” 

“Tf they have, then we shall probably find 
them somewhere over there on the river,” some 
one said. 

“T hope so! Well, let us go to the spring!” 
said Sees Black, and led the way. 

Just as bands of antelopes and buffaloes do, 
we hurried our steps as we neared the spring, 
for we were very thirsty and went down into 
the coulee on the run. Below the trampled sides 
of it, bare of grass and sage, showed where the 
game had crowded in to drink. We reached the 
spot and stopped short and stared; where water 
had gushed up from the cool earth and trickled 
down the narrow bottom of the coulee there was 
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now nothing but hard, sun-baked mud. The 
spring had gone dry! Down we went upon our 
knees, all of us along the length of it, and with 
knives slashed and gouged and pried up the 
mud, tossing the pieces of it aside. We dug and 
dug, down to the depth of four or five hands, 
and still deeper, and then our knives struck 
rock, and it, too, was dry! There might be water 
under it; we gouged all along it seeking a break, 
but there was none; it was just one big, solid 
slope of rock excepting one crack no wider than 
one’s finger through which the water had once 
flowed! We gave up the search, sat back and 
stared at the place and at one another. We were 
choking from want of water! It was as far from 
there to Elk River as it was back to the stream 
we had left; we were in a bad condition! 

“IT doubt that I can reach the river!” one of 
the men groaned. 

““My own thought!” said another. 

But no others spoke. All just stared and stared 
at the dried mud, and suffered, and knew that 
they were going to suffer more — perhaps die on 
the way on across the dry plain toward the river. 


And then Otaki suddenly laughed: “You all 
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look so down-hearted, so queer, that I have to 
laugh!” she cried. And then she broke out into 
that reckless song of Old Man’s, “ Ahk’-si-ki-wah! 
Ahk’-si-ki-wah! Ahk’-si-ki-wah!” ! The one, you 
know, when he got the people to sing with closed 
eyes, and then burned them by swinging around 
a big piece of dripping fat fresh from the fire. 

Well, for all of our suffering that made us 
laugh, all of us, even the man who had groaned 
that he could never reach the river. And the 
laugh made us feel better, gave us courage. And 
when Sees Black sprang up and said, “Come! let 
us keep traveling while the morning is cool,” we 
got up too and followed him. I felt proud of 
Otaki; she had made fun of our trouble; given us 
heart to bear it. I guess the two men who had 
complained were ashamed of themselves. 

On and on we went until the sun was high and 
hot and then lay on top of a ridge where we could 
get what little wind there was until the cool of 
the evening. We suffered more and more as the 
sun made his slow way across the cloudless blue. 
We became more and more weak as we pushed 
on through the night, but no one made com- 


1 J don’t care! I don’t care! I don’t care! 
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plaint. I worried about Otaki; asked her many 
times if she could hold out a little longer, and 
always she answered — toward the last in justa 
thick whisper: “I am doing well! I shall reach 
the river with you!” I wanted to carry her gun, 
but she would not let me have it. 

The Seven Persons! pointed to a time halfway 
between midnight and morning when we de- 
scended a short, steep slope and saw ahead a 
deeper darkness that we knew was the timber 
bordering Elk River. We soon entered it, stum- 
bled through it, crossed a rocky shore, and fell 
flat at the river’s edge. And then we drank, 
cautioning one another to take only a few swal- 
lows at first. Oh, the relief; the pleasantness of 
that cool wetness of mouth and throat! It was 
hard, hard to resist drinking and drinking until 
we could hold no more, but we did it and were 
not harmed; long before morning we felt as well 
as ever and very, very hungry. But we had no 
meat. It had been our leader’s plan for us to kill 
a buffalo at the halfway spring! 

Said Sees Black, after our thirst was ended: 
“We saw no buffaloes, no game of any kind in 


1 The constellation of the Great Bear. 
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this direction, nor have we frightened any this 
night. It is my opinion that the Crows have been 
hunting hereabouts and are probably encamped 
on this side of the river, drying the meat that 
they have brought in from their runs. We have, 
therefore, to be more than ever careful in our 
movements, more than ever watchful. We are all 
very tired, very sleepy. Who will take the watch 
from now to daybreak, and be sure of himself, 
sure that he will keep awake?” 

As one person we all answered: “I will!’ 

“Ha! Who says that I don’t know how to 
choose a war party! There is not a lazy one 
among us!” he exclaimed. 

“T was first to say that I would keep the 
watch, let me do it!” said Otaki. 

“We will both keep the watch,” I told him. 

“Do so, then! Go out to the edge of the timber 
and watch and listen, come to us quickly if you 
see or hear anything suspicious, and anyhow 
wake us at daylight,” he said. 

We took another drink at the river and went 
back through the timber, then out from it a few 
steps and sat down. “Now, Otaki, you sleep and 
I will keep a good watch for us both,” I told her. 
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“Sleep, you! I told our leader that I would 
watch and I shall do so! I shall not close an 
eye!” she answered, and I said no more. 

It was a quiet night. There was no wind, no 
noise of any kind except the river talking low to 
itself over the stones, and faint chirping of insects 
in the trees behind us. I looked up at the Seven 
Persons and knew by their position that day- 
light was not very far away. We sat there on the 
flat as motionless as two stones and, watching 
and listening, my thoughts were about Otaki. 
Never, never from the time Old Man made the 
first Blackfeet had there been a girl like her in 
all our three tribes; our oldest man had not 
handed down a tale of a girl who was head of a 
lodge, who hunted and killed game and kept her 
home in order and well supplied, and went to 
war. It seemed like a dream that she was there 
beside me, as strong as I after our almost killing 
walk over the wide, dry plain, and just as anxious 
as I to do harm to the enemy. More so, for it 
was the Crows who had killed her father! I 
wondered what she would do as she grew older; 
what her place would be with our tribe. I some- 
hxw could not think of her as married and raising 
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children and toiling hard for them day after day, 
moon after moon, through long winters and 
summers. I wanted her to continue as she was, 
my good, true, almost-sister, free from all care, 
free to go and come and do whatever she pleased. 

Just as the first light of day began to show in 
the east a lone wolf away out from us on the flat, 
or up on the plain, howled long and loud three 
times, and as he finished the third one was an- 
swered by the howling of dogs both above and 
below us in the valley. Their howls and yelps 
shattered the air, broke hard against our ears; 
there seemed to be hundreds and hundreds of 
them! 

We sprang up: “Dogs! Crow dogs!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“But why both above and below us? Why 
are they separated? Which way from us is the 
camp?” Otaki asked. 

“We can’t learn that until we have more 
light. I think that one of the dog bands is at a 
place where a big killing of game has been made,” 
I told her. 

“We must arouse the sleepers,” she said. 

“Yes! At once!” I agreed; and we hurried in 
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to where they lay, none of them awakened by 
the crying of the dogs. 

We aroused them one by one and told what we 
had heard. All was quiet again. The men took 
up their weapons and slung their sacks and 
pouches of war necessities upon their backs, I 
gathered up our leader’s medicines, and we went 
out to the edge of the timber and stood quiet 
and listened. Not far up-river from us a horse 
neighed and was answered by several others. 

“Up there is the camp. It is too near daylight 
to raid it. We are too near it to hide during the 
day. We must go down-river to do that, and 
hurry too!” said Sees Black, and led the way. 

For the easiest going we went down just out- 
side the timber. The eastern sky grew lighter and 
lighter; we turned a projecting point of the 
timber and stopped short: there, close in front of 
us, the nearest plain in sight, the farther ones 
just dim shadows, were the lodges of a great 
camp. And all about them were picketed horses, 
no end to them! 

“Ha! I was mistaken! I thought that the 
camp was above us! Come! We must go the 
other way!” said our leader. 
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We turned short about and now went just 
within the edge of the timber and ran. On and 
on we went, on past the spot where Otaki and 
I had watched, and then again stopped short, for 
ahead of us, close in against the timber, were 
the lodges of another camp, larger than the one 
below! 

“All the Crows are here, stealing our game! 
One is the camp of the River Crows, the other 
the Mountain Crows,” Sees Black told us. 

As he spoke we saw a man come out from one 
of the lodges and begin turning his picketed 
horses loose to graze. And at that we went deeper 
into the timber, almost to the river, and then 
ran on up, away past the camp, a long way past 
it, and then turned into a dense, wide growth of 
willows at the edge of the river. We had left no 
trail that would be noticed, were in a place that 
wanderers from the camps would have no reason 
for entering. We made ourselves comfortable 
close to the edge of the water, after drinking and 
washing hands and face, and every one of us 
unbraided and combed and rebraided our hair, 
which for two days had not been touched. 

Said one of the men: “As we passed that camp 
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I caught the odor of roasting meat and almost 
I turned to it. Oh, how hungry I am!” 

“Don’t talk about it!” Otaki told him. 
“Think how much better off we are to-day than 
we were yesterday; we have plenty of water!” 

“Hunger! That is nothing!” said our leader. 
“And see how fortunate we are; my medicine has 
led us right where we want to be, right to the 
camp of the enemy! This night they shall pay 
big for some of the things they have done to 
us!” 

And having said that he had me prepare a 
resting-place for him off to one side where he 
could have his medicine dreams undisturbed by 
us. A couple of men then took the watch and the 
rest of us were soon asleep; a half-sleep it was, 
with ears alert to catch the least sound of coming 
trouble. It is exciting to be hidden so near a big 
camp of the enemy, for the thought is always 
with one that some of them may for strange 
reasons stumble upon the hiding-place. And 
with that is the thought of the night to come; 
of what the result will be of the raid into the 
camp, whether good success or sudden death. 
Yes. That is a sleep-killer! 
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We were all up and very restless long before 
night came; because we could do nothing else 
we crept often to the shore and drank a few swal- 
lows of water. Twice I went near our leader’s 
resting-place; he seemed to be sleeping and I did 
not disturb him. 

At sundown he joined us, sat down and said: 
*“No dreams have I had, good nor bad, but 
everything points to success for us. We could 
not be in a better place for our purpose. As soon 
as it is dark enough to make it safe, we shall go 
out from here and along the edge of the timber 
until close to the camp. Then after the last lodge 
fire has died out and the people are asleep we 
shall go in and take horses, a few at a time, until 
we get together as many as we can easily handle. 
Ap’ah and Otaki shall hold them as we gather 
them, at some place that I shall choose for that 
purpose.” 

“Chief, I did not come all this long way just 
to be a herder,” Otaki told him, ‘‘I came to do 
all the harm that I can to the killers of my 
father! I shall guard your gatherings a part of 
the time and the rest of the time I must have to 
go myself into that camp!” 
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“She cannot go into it unless I go with her 
I said. 

Sees Black looked at me, at Otaki, shaking his 
head and thinking what to say in the way of a 
refusal, but he never got it out; the men took 
her part. “‘Let her go in!” — “Give her a chance 
to count a coup; she can take care of herself!’’ — 
‘Let them both go in once or twice! We will do 
the guarding for them!” some of them urged the 
chief, and all the others backed them up. 

Sees Black threw up his hands: “As you say! 
As you say!” he agreed, and arose and told us 
to follow him. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN THE ENEMY CAMP 


HEN we came to the edge of the timber, 

straight out from our hiding-place, there 
was still enough light for us to see the camp, the 
lodges all red from the sky fire the sun left as he 
trailed down behind the mountains. We hurried 
down through the timber to a point much nearer 
the camp and then stole out to the last of the 
trees to get a good view of it. Many of the horse 
herds had been driven in and were picketed 
among the lodges, and men and boys were driv- 
ing the rest in from the plains; the camp and the 
flat in front of it were black with them. They 
were a rich sight! 

Just as it is with us, every one was outside the 
lodges doing something at the close of the day. 
Men were caring for the horses, women and girls 
were bringing in wood and water, youths, all 
finely dressed for the evening dances, were stand- 
ing about where they could be admired, and chil- 
dren were chasing one another, shouting happily 
in their last play before their early sleep. 
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“How happy they are! What a peaceful scene 
it all is! Almost I hate to do anything to those 
people!” said one of the men. 

‘Ha! Then why are you here?” our leader de- 
manded. “Men that you see out there have 
looked upon our peaceful camp as night cameon, 
and entered it in the darkness and taken some 
of our horses and even stabbed to death some 
of them that they did not want —” 

‘And shot my father!” Otaki broke in. 

“Oh, I was just idly talking; you will know 

before morning what I am here for,” said the 
man. 
“O Chief, and all of you here!” Otaki pleaded: 
*““T am the one; I and my brothers and sisters are 
the ones whom those people have most recently 
harmed. I beg you to let me be among the first 
to go into their camp!” 

“Well, we will all go in and all return to this 
place — mark it well by that lone old cotton- 
wood tree out there — and then you, Ap’ah, and 
you, Otaki, must remain here and hold our tak- 
ings as we keep bringing them in. And this re- 
member, all of you: it is not every one for him- 
self, should the enemy discover any of us in the 
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camp. Every one of you will in that case try to 
come here, and those already here will wait until 
certain that no more are coming, before starting 
off with what horses have been gathered. Should 
I fail to get back here, then remember that this 
is my advice: Do not go out upon the plains with 
the horses, but go up-river with them, keeping 
ever close to the timber and thence along the 
edge of the mountains northward. By so doing 
you will always have timber in which to escape 
from any big party of the enemy following you.” 

“Chief, do not even say that you may not lead 
us back from here! I tell you now that we shall 
have no trouble of any kind this night!” Otaki 
told Sees Black, and we all stared at her. 

““How do you know that?” some one asked 
her. 

“By my sleep-vision this day! I saw us all 
driving a herd of enemy horses into camp and 
our people rushing out to greet us!” she an- 
swered very slowly, almost in a whisper, as 
though she were still seeing that almost sure sign 
of success. 

“Ah! Ah! Ah!” we exclaimed. And said one 


of the warriors: “And she, so young, a girl, saw 
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that! Surely the gods are with her! I am glad! 
glad that she is with us!” 

And how pleased I was! How proud of my 
almost-sister! “‘Sun power! She is going to have 
sun power!” I said to myself. 

The Crows went early to sleep. We remained 
where we were until long after the last lodge 
fire had died out, and then, leaving everything 
we had except our weapons and our ropes, started 
into the camp. Sees Black gave Otaki and me 
the nearer end of it and we were soon right in 
among the lodges. We had feared that the dogs 
would rush at us as we made our approach, but 
they did not notice us, and, once inside the camp 
circle, they paid no attention to us, thinking, no 
doubt, that we belonged there. 

We had said to one another before going into 
the camp that we would not take the first horses 
that we came to, but would look about and select 
the best that we could find in the darkness. 
Otaki carried two long, light, braided buffalo- 
hair ropes, and I two of braided rawhide; by 
doubling them we could each lead out four 
horses if they proved to be gentle. In the deep 
darkness of the night we were naturally attracted 
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to those of light color and examined them one by 
one. In that way we had each located three that 
we would take and were passing close to a lodge 
looking for two more, when inside the lodge, so 
near that we could have raised the lodge skin 
and touched it, a little child began to cry. We 
stopped short, hand in hand, and suddenly a 
man with a thunder voice began complaining and 
was answered shrilly and angrily by a woman. 
We threw ourselves flat upon the ground, 
for here was a real quarrel and the quarrelers 
might come out! 

Never have I heard such a mighty voice as 
that man had! It shook the lodge, the ground 
upon which we lay, and boomed through the 
camp and was echoed back by the hills. We could 
not understand, but of course he was berating 
his woman for not keeping the child quiet, and 
she, not at all afraid of him and just as angry, 
was answering him so fast and so shrilly that 
probably neither knew what the other said. And 
at last she had the last word; she had talked him 
down. We heard him step across the lodge, heard 
the rustle of the door curtain as he thrust it aside 
and came out, and, lying close to the ground as 
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we were, we saw the huge outline of him against 
the starred sky as he stood there staring into 
the night and muttering to himself. My bow and 
arrows were in the quiver at my back, but Otak1 
had her gun in hand and pointed at him, and 
had he come toward us she would surely have 
fired at him. But he never moved; he stood there 
a long time; the child finally ceased crying, and 
he went back in to his couch. ‘The woman spoke 
crossly to him, but he never answered her. We 
did not move from where we lay until sure that 
both were asleep, and to us that seemed a very 
long time. 

When we did go on we soon selected the last 
of the horses that we wanted, two pintos, and 
slowly leading them to the nearest of the others 
and so on back, we at last left the camp with four 
each and made our way up to the meeting-place. 
None of the party had returned, and while wait- 
ing for them Otaki made a three-strand braid in 
the mane of each of her horses, and I made a 
short braid in the tails of mine so that we should 
know them in the morning. 

Said Otaki: “The others are a long time get- 
ting their horses.”’ 
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Like us they heard the quarrelers and lay 
still, and they had farther to go,” I answered. 

“It is not necessary for us both to remain here 
on guard, and I want more of those enemy 
horses,” she said. 

“So do I, but we have to obey orders. If we 
don’t, then we can never join another war party,” 
I told her. 

““Of course!” she said, “and right, too! Don’t 
think that I meant to go back without permis- 
sion from our leader to do so.” 

Just then we heard the soft thud of the feet 
of approaching horses and Sees Black and one 
of the warriors came to us, the one with four, the 
other with three horses. 

‘Are you there? You, Ap’ah and Otaki?” our 
leader called out. 

““Here! And each with four horses,” Otaki 
proudly answered. 

“Good! Good! You have done well!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“CQ Chief! We want more horses! Letus, Ap’ah 
and I, by turns, go into the camp once more! 
Oh, say yes!” Otaki begged him. 

“Well, the camp is quiet, all is going well with 
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us, you may do so. Come! You may go back with 
me and then Ap’ah shall go in,”’ he told her, and 
turning two of her horses loose and taking the 
rope she was soon off with him and the other 
man. 

I now had several loose horses to guard, but 
they gave me little trouble; they were hungry 
and grazed contentedly near those that were tied 
to the trees. By ones and twos the other warriors 
kept coming in and marking their takings and 
going back for more, and then Otaki and the 
chief returned, each with two horses. I then went 
back, leaving her on guard, and without trouble 
got two more horses out to the meeting-place. 
And so we kept going by turns until Sees Black 
at last said that the night was so far gone that we 
must hurry and get away from there. So when 
the last man came in, we each bridled a horse 
with one of our ropes, turned the rest loose to 
drive, gathered up our belongings and mounting, 
started up-river. Slowly at first, but when safely 
away from camp, we got the herd to running 
and kept them at it. Otaki had taken eleven 
head, I had thirteen, and some of the warriors 
more than that number. When daylight came we 
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counted our herd; it numbered one hundred and 
thirty-six head, every one of them a big, strong, 
swift horse. We had inflicted a big loss on that 
camp of Mountain or River Crows! 

It was midnight when we left the enemy’s 
camp with our takings, so we had half a night’s 
start of the pursuit which would certainly take 
our trail as soon as it could be found. There was 
no doubt but it would be found; a band of closely 
herded, swiftly driven horses leaves a well- 
marked trail even on the hard, dry-grassed plain. 
When, soon after daylight, we halted to change 
to fresh horses, Sees Black said to us: “Just 
about now the Crows have discovered their loss 
and are riding out in all directions — a party of 
them here, a party there, searching for our trail. 
One of those parties will find it and will ride 
hard after us, much faster than we can travel 
and drive this herd. But long before sundown 
their horses will be worn out, and we, with fresh 
horses to ride whenever we want to change, can 
keep going and in the end outride them. If we are 
to have a fight it will occur some time this after- 
noon. Let us do our best to keep this herd going 
so fast that we shall not have to fight.” 
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We all said that we would do our best, cut 
each of us a long, slender willow, and then, get- 
ting onto the fresh horses, we lashed the lag- 
gards of the herd with our sticks and went on 
faster than ever. On and on we went up the val- 
ley, changing horses twice more before midday, 
and again before midafternoon, and turning in 
to the river twice to drink. We had been very 
hungry the day before, and now we were starv- 
ing, and the sight of the herds of buffaloes rush- 
ing out toward the plains as our swift approach 
frightened them was hard to bear. One of the 
warriors, Running Wolf, kept complaining about 
his hunger and demanding that we take the time 
to kill a fat cow and cook and eat our fill of the 
meat. Sees Black answered him never a word, 
but we could see that he was becoming more 
and more angry, and were fearing a quarrel might 
take place between the two when Otaki rode 
over close beside the complainer and said to him: 
“J, too, am hungry, but so glad to be here, driv- 
ing this herd of Crow horses, and some of them 
of my own taking, that I shall not complain 
even if I don’t have a thing to eat until we get 
home!” 
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I held my breath, waiting to hear what answer 
Running Wolf would make to that; something 
terrible, I feared, for it is not a girl’s nor a 
woman’s privilege even to hint to a warrior what 
he should do. 

But he, turning and looking at Otaki’s brave 
and smiling face, smiled too and said: “You hit 
me that time, girl. I am ashamed. I shall com- 
plain no more about my emptiness!” 

“What can’t my almost-sister do? She can 
even scold a cross warrior and make him smile,” 
I said to myself as I exchanged a quick, pleased 
nod of the head with one or two others who had 
heard it all. 

It was not long after that when Sees Black 
called our attention to a long, faint rising of dust 
away back on our trail. “There they are, the 
enemy!” he told us. “Head the herd, some of 
you; we must change horses again and then ride 
faster!” 

We made the change quickly, I catching the 
fresh horse for Otaki, and by the time we were 
all mounted and off again the enemy were in 
sight, a long, straggling band of twenty-seven 
riders. They were still a long way back, but upon 
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discovering us they furiously whipped up their 
tired horses for a last hard run, well knowing that 
they must overtake us then or give up the chase. 
Since midday their increasing hunger had made 
our herd harder and harder to drive, the leaders, 
far beyond reach of our snapping rope-ends, 
slowed up to snatch here and there a tempting 
tuft of grass and causing all behind them to slow 
up. So it was that the enemy gained upon us. 
As soon as we were sure of it, Sees Black told us 
to keep on, to drive the herd as fast as we could 
force it along, while he would go out to see if a 
plan that he had could be worked. He left us, 
swerving off to the near rim of the plain, urged 
his horse to the top of it, stopped there for a 
quick look out at the valley, and then swerved 
back and overtook us. And by that time the 
enemy had gained so much upon us that we 
could plainly hear them when they started up 
their war song. 

“Otaki! Ap’ah! Head the herd! Here we turn 
into the timber!” Sees Black shouted to us, and 
we rode off to the right and did so, and the others 
out-circled, whipping and shouting, and into the 
shelter of the trees we went with a rush. The 
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Crows were then within gunshot of us and fired 
at us, but none of their bullets took effect. They 
slowed up their horses then, rode away out on 
the flat in front of us and stopped and dis- 
mounted. So long as daylight lasted they would 
not attempt to close in on us; they were planning, 
of course, how to get at us when night came. 

Sees Black called us all to him. “From where 
I was out there on the rim,” he told us, “‘I could 
see that the other side of the river is also heavily 
timbered. Well, no matter how bad the river is, 
how deep and swift and wide, we must swim the 
herd across it and go upon our way in the shelter 
of the timber there. The Crows know the river 
all along here, and so do I. It has no fords, is 
dangerous; they will not think that we will even 
attempt to cross it. But wait, stand beside me, 
all of you who have guns, and we will fire at 
them out there just to let them know that we 
are watching them.” 

Only seven of our party, including Otaki, had 
guns. They all got out side by side and sighted 
high above the Crows, and fired at our leader’s 
word. Watching closely, we off to one side, saw 
several little spurts of dust struck up right in 
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front of the enemy; and at that they sprang upon 
their horses and rode out to the edge of the plain 
and again dismounted. 

“‘Ha! That is better! They are now so far off 
that they will not hear any noise we may make 
in urging the horses into the stream,” Sees Black 
exclaimed. He waited until all had reloaded their 
guns and then went on: “Night comes! We must 
hurry! You without guns, go in to the shore and 
get together a raft large enough to carry our 
weapons well above the water. Be quick about 
it and let us know when it is finished!” 

We went in through the wide timber, the five 
of us on the run, and upon reaching the river 
saw right in front of us a pile of driftwood high 
and dry upon a sandbar. We tore it apart, show- 
ering sticks about in all directions and pulling 
and prying logs until we had three of them side 
by side in the water, and then we lashed them 
together with twistings of green willows, piled 
brush upon them to support the weapons, and 
our task was done. The sun was setting as we 
hurried back to where the others awaited us. 

Sees Black had opened his medicine roll that 
I had left with him, taken from it a red painted 
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pouch of the sun-things and was refastening it. 
“You have made the raft. Well, another shoot- 
ing at the enemy and we go,” he said, fastening 
the last tie of the roll and handing it to me. 

The Crows were still out at the edge of the 
plain, sitting all in a row and smoking, no doubt, 
and saying to one another how in the darkness 
soon to come they would make a surround and 
kill us and recover their horses. Away above, 
and not so far below, the grove that we were in 
ran out. So long as daylight lasted they could 
see us if we attempted to leave it. As night came 
on they would close in on it from all directions 
and noiselessly begin their search for us. Should 
we attempt to break out from it with the herd, 
then whoever discovered us would give a signal 
that would call them all together upon our trail. 

“Now! All together, fire!”’ said Sees Black, 
and again our seven guns boomed. But that time 
the Crows never moved; instead of that they 
gave us a long round of jeering yells that came 
faintly to our ears as we turned to mount our 
horses and drive the herd out to the shore. 

“Let them laugh!” said one of the warriors. 
“We will soon be laughing at them!” 
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But when we rode out from the timber and 
looked at the river, all red in the sunset, running 
swiftly here, there heaving up, and farther on 
with loud gurgles sucking down in big whirls, 
not one of us felt like laughing, you may be sure! 
Sees Black rode straight through the parting 
herd to the water’s edge and then tossed into it 
the little medicine pouch and cried: “Hai-yu! 
Under-Water People! Hai-yu! Dwellers in the 
deep, dark water! We make sacrifice to you; we 
give you a pouch of our most sacred sun-things. 
We have to cross here! Pity us! Do not drag us 
down! Allow us to reach in safety the other 
shore!”’ 

“Ai! Pity us! Allow us to safely cross here!” 
we all then prayed them. 

And Sees Black came back to us and said: 
“One person will sit upon the raft and hang onto 
the weapons; that will be you, Otaki. Another 
will hang onto it and swim with it to the other 
shore; that will be you, Ap’ah. Get down both of 
you, turn loose your horses, take the weapons as 
we hand them to you, place them on the raft, 
then come back and help us drive the herd into 
the river.” 
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We did that in two trips, our arms full of 
guns, bow-and-arrow quivers, and powder-horns 
and war-pouches each time, and on top of all I 
laid our leader’s sacred medicine roll, most valu- 
able of all our possessions. We then got back of 
the herd, along with the line of riders, and helped 
urge it forward into the stream. None of the 
horses wanted to go out beyond the depth of 
their knees and we kept switching them with 
willows until all were well out and swimming, 
but they turned straight down-stream then and 
came ashore below the raft. We then drove them 
much farther up the shore and turned them in 
again, and as before they swam down a short 
distance and came out! 

That failure made us all terribly uneasy, and 
one man cried out: “‘What are we to do? What 
are we to do if we cannot get them across?” 

‘But we shall some way! Come! Let us try it 
again!” cried Otaki, by the looks of her just as 
cheerful as ever. 

“Wait! Ap’ah, run to the raft and bring me 
a rawhide rope,” Sees Black called to me. And 
when [ handed it to him he coiled it, and rid- 
ing into the herd lassoed a mean black mare 
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that had given us a lot of trouble and seemed to 
be the leader of a number of the horses. 

“‘Here is our last chance,” he called out to us 
when he had her fast. “‘I shall take the lead and 
pull her along. Do your best, your very best now 
to make the herd follow.” 

Into the water he rode, and when the mare 
came to its edge she reared and tried to turn 
back, but he kept the rope tight on her and we 
crowded the herd in against her, made them 
push her out into swimming depth, and then she 
struck out, following closely Sees Black’s horse, 
and then her little bunch of followers; and next 
the whole herd struck out. The riders followed 
them, slipping off and hanging to mane or tail 
of their animals, and Otaki and I ran down to 
the raft, pushed it free from the shore, and she 
got upon it and sat down, and I hung onto it 
with one hand and kicked and paddled as hard 
as I could, trying to force it across that swift, 
swirling water. 

Otaki laid hold of my wrist: “Shout if those 
Under-Water People try to drag you down and 
I will pull you up on here with me,” she said. 

“How is it with the riders and horses?” I asked. 
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“They are going well. They are already half- 
way across,” she told me. 

The current was carrying us as it willed. Try 
as I would I could do nothing with that heavy, 
three-log raft. It drifted sideways, endways, and 
out in the center of the river in one place whirled 
around and around, while the down-suck of the 
water pulled me so hard that I could not kick 
against it. And then it suddenly boiled up and 
on the hill of it we slid off toward the far shore 
a long way, and then, would you believe it! an- 
other current took us swiftly up-river, and then 
sent us swiftly down and in toward the far shore. 

Otaki clapped her hands, and laughing, cried 
out to me: “The Under-Water People surely are 
helping us! See, Ap’ah! We are almost to shore!” 

And so we were! I sank down as far as I could 
and my feet touched the rocky bottom. A little 
farther on the water shallowed so that I could 
manage the raft and I pushed it until it struck 
bottom and Otaki leaped ashore. I carried the 
weapons and things to her, an armful at a time, 
and she hurried up into the brush with them. 
The riders had crossed with the herd some dis- 
tance above the place where we landed and were 
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coming down to us through the timber, leading 
two horses that they had caught for us. We 
handed up to each man his weapons and pouches 
and bridled and mounted our animals. It was 
then dusk. We could see none of the enemy on the 
opposite shore and were quite sure that they 
were still away out where we had last seen them, 
or were just starting to surround the big grove 
that we had left. 

Said Sees Black: ““We go! Keep the herd close 
behind me and watch that none drop out of it. 
Not very far below here at the mouth of a small 
creek is a good ford; we will cross it and strike 
out for home.” 

None made objection to that, though that 
way would take us back toward the Crow camps; 
we all felt that our leader was a wise warrior 
and knew always what was best for us to do. 

It was nowhere near midnight when we struck 
the ford and crossed and turned our backs upon 
the river. ‘The horses were hungrier than ever, of 
course, and harder to drive, and we were becom- 
ing quite weak from want of food. We traveled 
more and more slowly; the night seemed to be 
endless; but it did end, and at daybreak we 
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found ourselves in a country of scattered, flat- 
topped buttes upon which grew a few stunted 
pines. Several herds of buffaloes and antelopes 
were in sight, and right ahead at the foot of a 
butte a long line of cottonwoods in a coulee was 
a sure sign of a running spring. The horses 
smelled the water and headed for it much faster 
than we had been able to drive them, and we 
were all soon drinking from the head of the spring, 
round and deep and cool, all of us but Sees Black, 
who had gone on to the top of the butte for a 
good look at the country. He soon returned, got 
off his horse and drank, and said to us: “The 
country is so broken that one can’t see much of 
it. There may — and there may not be enemies 
near us. Anyhow, we must eat, and take our 
chances. Who will go out and kill a buffalo?” 
We all offered to go, but he chose two men, 
and the rest of us were only too glad to lie down 
and rest. The hunters went just around the west 
side of the butte, met a herd of buffalo coming 
to the spring, and shot one of them. When we 
heard the boom of the gun, Otaki and I sprang 
up and began gathering dry wood, and by the 
time we had a good fire burning the men were 
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back with all the fat meat they could carry. 
What a feast we had! Never before had meat 
tasted so good to me! 

Said Sees Black while the meat was roasting: 
“T don’t like this way we are doing; some of you 
should go up there on top of the butte, keeping 
a good watch on the country!” 

“Oh, we had a good look at it; there isn’t a 
sign of enemies anywhere about,” one of the 
hunters told him, and he said no more. 

Otaki roasted for herself two long ribs of meat, 
and when they were well cooked and browned 
she took them up with a sharp-pointed stick, 
picked up her gun, and without a word to any 
of us went up the coulee. A little later I saw her 
nearing the top of the butte. 

I ate the last mouthful of my roasted meat. 
“There!” I said. ““My hunger has vanished!” 
Again I looked up, then sprang to my feet and 
cried: “Look! Look at Otaki! She must have 
discovered the enemy!” 

With gun in one hand, and beckoning us with 
the other, she was leaving the top of the butte 
with long leaps. With her robe fluttering about 
her she looked like a big eagle about to take flight. 


CHAPTER VII 
OTAKI COUNTS A COUP AND SAVES OUR HERD 


S we seized our weapons and ran up out of 
the coulee, our first thought was of the 
horses. We had turned them all loose, letting the 
ones we had ridden drag their ropes, and while 
we were cooking and feasting they had grazed 
off out of sight. Otaki had also disappeared, 
running down the east side of the butte, and we 
ran that way, around the base of it; Sees Black 
had no need to keep calling to us to “Run! Run 
fast!”? He was the swiftest runner of our tribe, © 
but our anxiety for Otaki and the horses gave us 
such speed that we were all right at his heels. 
What we soon saw, as we were rounding a little 
out-set of the butte, made us run faster, if that 
were possible. Away ahead of us was the herd, 
two riders were approaching it from the north, 
and Otaki was running to get between it and 
them. We could see by the way they used their 
quirts and the slow loping of their horses that 
the latter were very tired, but even at that they 
had much the best of it, would have the herd 
rounded up and going before we could get within 
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shooting distance of them. Worst of all there was 
Otaki; we could not save her from the enemy. 
I shouted with what breath I had: “Otaki! Turn 
back! Turn back!” Of course she could not hear 
me, and well I knew that if she did she would not 
mind, but for all that I cried again and again: 
“Turn back! Otaki! This way!” 

She was first to reach the herd, but as she got 
to the head of it and seized the trailing rope 
of one of the horses the two riders were almost 
upon her. We looked to see her mount her catch 
and try to turn the herd our way, but no! With 
a turn or two of the rope around one arm she 
knelt and aimed her gun, waiting, waiting for 
them to come nearer, and they, one with bow 
and arrow and the other with a gun, made ready 
to fire at her. No doubt their thought was that 
she was not to be feared; just a girl, what could 
she do with a gun? They separated to pass to 
the right and left of her and, shooting her, to get 
between us and the herd and drive it from us. 
The rider on her right, he with the gun, was com- 
ing much nearer to her than the one with bow 
and arrows, and she turned her aim at him and as 
he raised his gun she fired. We saw him drop his 
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gun, throw up his arms, try to steady himself, and 
then pitch forward and sideways from his horse, 
and at that we gave the yell of triumph as we 
ran. The other rider, passing, fired but one arrow 
at Otaki. He had not the time to fight her and 
take the horses too, and no doubt thought them 
far more worth while than counting coup upon 
a girl. He quirted his horse on to get behind the 
herd, and Otaki running out and leading her 
horse dropped her own and picked up her fallen 
enemy’s gun, then bridled her horse with the 
trail-rope, mounted him, and riding forth and 
back along the front of the herd tried to turn it 
our way, while the enemy with equal persistence 
tried to start it moving from us. It was a strange 
sight! A wonderful sight, all this that we were 
witnessing as we ran, and never to be forgotten. 
It was amazing, a girl, just a girl, killing one 
enemy and doing her very best to break the 
other’s efforts to run off our herd! 

We were now within gun range of the lone man 
and several of our party stopped and fired at 
him, but so out of breath were they that they 
could not aim well and their bullets had no effect. 
Yes, the shots had one effect; he was afraid of 
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them. He looked back at us, saw that we should 
soon be upon him, and gave up his attempt to 
take the herd. He had to go and, going, pushed 
his horse through the crowd of animals straight 
toward Otaki. She raised her gun and fired at 
him, missed, and rode off around the edge of the 
herd toward us, escaping two arrows that the man 
sent after her one by one; and after letting the 
second fly, he quirted his horse fiercely and rode 
north in the direction from which he had come. 

At that Otaki rode back and bunched the herd 
for us, and as we came to it Sees Black cried: 
“Mount! Mount, some of you, and pursue that 
man!” ‘Three of our party quickly caught horses 
that were trailing ropes and rode after him, and 
the rest of us were glad enough to stand still and 
recover our breath. Otaki rode through the herd 
to us and dismounted. Her face was gray; for 
once she was not smiling. 

“Oh, Otaki! You saved our herd!” I told her. 

“Girl Chief!’ Sees Black exclaimed. 

“Medicine Girl!” — “You are strong!” — 
“Brave you are!” the others cried. 

Some one started the victory song and we all 
joined in, all but Otaki; even then she remained 
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silent, unsmiling, gray-faced, a far-away look in 
her eyes. 

The song ended and Sees Black said to her: 
“Girl Chief! Come! Let us all go over there and 
have a look at what you dropped. You have to 
take his scalp, you know.” 

She shrugged her shoulders and turned to me: 
“You go for me. Leave me alone here for a little 
while. I feel very queer,” she said. 

So we left her and went over to the fallen 
enemy. As we thought, he was a Crow; that we 
knew by the pattern of his embroidered mocca- 
sins and the way his hair was dressed. I took 
one of his scalp locks, a heavy, otter-fur tied 
braid longer than my arm. And then I caught the 
horse that he had ridden and led it to Otaki, for 
it was her animal now; and on my way to her 
I took up her own gun that she had dropped. 

“Here is your horse and your gun, and, oh, 
what a coup you have made, almost-sister. All 
at one time you have saved the herd, killed an 
enemy, and taken his gun and horse,” I told her. 

“But what a terrible thing it is to kill — to 
kill a man!” she whispered, more to herself than 
to me. 
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“Hush! Don’t let the others hear you say such 
a thing as that,” I told her. ““No matter how you 
feel about it, be brave-hearted and glad before 
them. And that is the way you should feel. Just 
think! It is possible that that Crow lying over 
there was the one who killed your father!” 

“Ai! True! I will not feel badly about this! 
I will be glad of what I have done!” she cried. 
“Killers of our people, stealers of our game, I 
have done just what they do to us. I must, I will 
be glad, be proud of what I have done this day!” 
And at that she turned and examined the elk- 
horn bowed saddle of the dead Crow. ‘The stirrup 
thongs were too long and she shortened them. 

The others then came back to us. Sees Black 
had sent one of our men to the top of the butte 
to watch the chase of the Crow and the country, 
and he suddenly waved his robe to attract our 
attention, and then signaled: “The chase is 
ended! They have killed the Crow!” 

“Good! Good!” Sees Black signaled back. 
‘Remain there on top and watch the country!”’ 

And then he said to us: “We can now, perhaps, 
have the rest that we so much need. Let us 
round up the horses and ride back to the spring.” 
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We did so, and this time picketed all the 
horses that we had ropes for, on good feed 
tight in the coulee and near us. The fire was then 
jebuilt and some of the men cooked and ate 
more meat. Otaki and I slept. The three men 
who had pursued and killed the fleeing Crow 
came in and we never heard them. The watch 
on the butte was changed and we did not know 
it; our elders were kind to us, they did not 
awaken us until it was time for the evening meal. 
We got up quickly when called, washed in the 
outlet of the spring, and then hurried to cook 
some meat for our leader and ourselves. We ate 
much, drank much water, and felt strong and 
eager for the all-night ride. At dusk the watcher 
came down from the butte and said that the 
country was quiet. We wondered that the party 
of Crows that we had sneaked from at the river 
had not found our trail and appeared on it be- 
fore sundown. We saw no more of them. 

That night the horses, well filled with good 
grass and plenty of water, gave us no trouble. 
Soon after daylight we struck On-the-Other-Side 
Bear River away above where we had camped 
on it going out, and remained all day in the 
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shelter of its willows. Again we had good meat 
and plenty of it, an antelope buck that I killed 
while on watch with Otaki; we had insisted that 
it was our turn to do that. At noon one of the 
men took our place, and we took the meat into 
camp and slept until night. 

From that place it was not an all-night ride 
to our camp; we, of course, did not want to enter 
it at night — successful war parties never did 
that; so we remained where we were until long 
after sundown, and I took that time to stretch 
Otaki’s scalp on a long-handled willow carrier, 
and the man who had killed the other Crow did 
the same with his scalp. 

It was just daylight when we arrived at the 
top of the ridge overlooking the big camp, and 
there we halted and dismounted, and all the 
men got out their war clothes and war bonnets 
from the pouches in which they were carried and 
put them on, and looked brave and fine. I 
wished that I had a war suit; but even if I had 
it would have made no difference, for a war 
servant was not entitled to wear one. All that 
Otaki and I could do was to rebraid our hair 
as neatly as was possible without water, and 
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freshly paint our faces with sacred red. Some of 
the men even decorated their horses by tying 
eagle plumes in mane and tail and putting the 
impression of their red-painted hands on shoulder 
or hip of the animals. 

By the time we were ready to enter the camp, 
smoke was rising from every lodge and the peo- 
ple were going about their early morning affairs. 
I handed Otaki her scalp on its holder, and we 
all mounted our horses, got behind the herd, 
and started it down the long, easy slope. 

“Chief, how is it— may Otaki sing with us 
the victory song?” I asked our leader. 

“Of course she shall! None of us has a better 
right to sing it,” he answered; and then, turning 
to her, he said: *‘ Ai! Sing it with us! Sing it loud! 
Be glad! Be proud of yourself this day before the 
people, for you have done great things for us and 
for yourself!” 

And so for the second time in her life Otaki 
sang the victory song, the men’s own song, 
which women were forbidden to sing. We 
started it when part-way down the slope, low at 
first, and louder and louder as we urged the 
herd on faster and faster and approached the 
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camp. The people saw us coming and rushed 
out across the flat to meet us; every lodge was 
deserted. They separated into two long lines 
wide apart, and we drove our herd between 
them, and they crowded around us, shouting our 
names, crying thanks to the gods for our safe 
return, praising us for our victory over the 
enemy. But nowhere did I hear Otaki’s name, 
and I cried out again and again: ‘“‘ Name Otaki! 
Give her most praise of all! She has counted 
great coups!” But I might better have saved my 
breath! In that great crowd of excited, shouting 
people none heard me. At the outer edge of the 
crowd I saw my father and mother, Otaki’s 
brothers and sisters, and her good lodge-keeper 
waving to us, but it was some time before we 
could make our way through the crowd to 
them. But when we did, and I could make my- 
self heard, I shouted to them: “Praise Otaki, 
not me! She has counted coup upon a Crow! 
She killed him and has his scalp, his gun and 
his horse!” 

You may well believe that they did so, her 
brothers and sisters dancing wildly about as 


they cried: “Otaki, ha! Otaki, ho! A chief girl is 
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Otaki; she has killed an enemy!” And that was 
the first time that a girl or woman ever got the 
warriors’ greeting in our tribe. In all the excite- 
ment of our return few heard it, or hearing paid 
no attention, thinking it just the foolish praise 
of Otaki’s kin, kindly helped on by my father 
and mother. I was much disappointed; I wanted 
my almost-sister to have all the honor and praise 
that was her due. 

The noise of the welcome to us ended after a 
time, and with the help of many willing hands 
and proffered ropes we each began taking our 
own particular horses from the herd, hemmed in 
by the interested people. Then it was that I 
heard talk about Otaki. “Why is she taking out 
horses?” I was asked time and again, and always 
I answered: “She is leading out the ones that she 
herself took from the camp of the enemy! Also, 
she saved our whole herd for us, and killed an 
enemy, a Crow!” 

From one to another what I said went quickly 
around the great circle, and all stared at Otaki 
as I caught her horses for her and she led them to 
her lodge-keeper to be tied to horses of her own 
band. Those who heard me believed what I said, 
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but others doubted: “‘Ha! These warriors need 
not think that they can make us believe such 
a crazy tale as that is,” said some. Wolf Eyes’ 
mother, so I was afterward told, went completely 
around the circle, stopping here and there to 
cry out: “Do not believe what you have heard 
about this crazy girl, Otaki. She never went into 
the Crow camp and took the horses that you see 
her leading away! She never killed an enemy! 
All that she ever did was to follow the party and 
beg horses from them! Girl without shame!” 

You see how it was with her; she had always 
hated us because I had given her son a good 
beating for taking Otaki’s bow and arrows from 
her. She could say nothing about me, so she said 
mean things about my almost-sister whenever 
she had the chance. We never spoke to Wolf 
Eyes when we met him, but that was not often; 
he kept away from us as much as he could and 
never came to the lodges of our clan. 

We were not long in getting our Crow horses 
necked to horses of our bands so that when we 
should turn them loose after a few days they 
would have become friends with one another and 
remain where they belonged. When that was 
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done Otaki went with her sisters and I with the 
men of our party for a bath in the little stream. 
And after that we hurried to our lodges to dress 
our hair and eat and rest. The soft, buffalo-robe 
couches with their sloping willow back-rests felt 
more comfortable than ever after our long, hard 
trip. While I ate the food that my mother hur- 
ried to set before me, I told her and my father 
all about our raid, and their eyes sparkled and 
they clapped their hands in pleased surprise as 
I carefully gave them Otaki’s share in it all. I 
had no more than finished when there came a 
call for my father to attend a council in Lone 
Walker’s — our head chief’s — lodge. 

He returned after a time smiling and evidently 
very happy and told me to go to Otaki’s lodge 
and borrow her Crow scalp. I wanted to know 
why he wanted it, but he would not tell me. 
“Just do what I tell you; when the time comes 
you will know why it is wanted,” he said. And 
I got it for him, and he went out again, and I fell 
asleep, and so did Otaki in her lodge, and my 
mother and her lodge-keeper watched that none 
came to disturb us. 

It was late afternoon when my mother awak- 
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ened me and told me to hurry and get into my 
ceremonial clothes and rebraid my hair and face- 
paint myself with sacred red, for she wanted me 
to look as well as I could. 

“Why?” I asked. 

‘““Because!”’ she answered, and that was all I 
could get from her as I did as I was told. And 
when I had finished she had me go with her to 
Otaki’s lodge. 

Otaki was freshly dressed in her ceremonial 
gown of white buckskin, trimmed with elk- 
tushes and a wide band of colored porcupine- 
quill embroidery across the breast and back, had 
on her fringed, white buckskin leggings, beauti- 
fully embroidered moccasins; her two shining 
braids of hair fell almost to her knees; without 
doubt she was the most beautiful of all the girls 
of the three tribes of us! 

She looked at me and clapped her hands: 
“And you, too, are all dressed up! What is going 
to happen?”’ she cried. 

I was going to answer that I did not know 
when close outside arose the slow, solemn, wail- 
ing chant of the scalp dance. Otaki and I stared 
at one another and then at my mother. 
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“Not for me?” Otaki said; “oh, surely not 
for me?” 

“Yes, for you!” my mother told her. “That is 
what the council was about this morning. The 
chiefs, with Sees Black, decided that you should 
have this honor first of any of them and the first 
time ever for a girl or woman, because you de- 
serve it for your bravery on the raid!”’ 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” Otaki cried. She was so sur- 
prised and pleased that that was all she could 
say as my mother hurried us outside and fol- 
lowed with the others of the lodge. In front of it, 
in a half-circle, were twenty-five or thirty old 
men and women, their faces and hands painted 
black, their hair unbraided and falling over their 
shoulders and all dressed in their meanest, poor- 
est clothes. Two old men in the center carried 
aloft on the long, willow-handled stretchers the 
two Crow scalps that we had brought home. 

They all, at one time or another, had lost hus- 
band or brother or son or other close relative at 
the hands of the Crows, and this was a ceremony 
of thanks that they were avenged and of honor 
to those who had avenged them. By right they 
should have first danced before our leader’s, Sees 
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Black’s lodge, so this was all the greater honor 
for Otaki. How glad and proud I was that it 
was hers! 

A great crowd of people, silent, solemn-faced, 
stood back of the dancers. The chant ceased as 
we came out of the lodge; the two old scalp- 
bearers moved forward a little, and one of them 
said to Otaki: “Girl, you, too, are a mourner 
with us; it was the Crows who killed your father! 
But you, yourself, have avenged his death and 
brought relief to our sorrowing hearts. Therefore 
we dance before you in praise this day. Let us all 
for the time wipe away our tears and rejoice that 
two more of our enemies are fallen!” 

Otaki gave him no answer to that; none was 
expected. But tears streamed from her eyes un- 
heeded and my own were misty. Again the old 
people raised the solemn chant and, standing 
where they were, danced up and down in time 
to it. It is a long one, the chant of the scalp 
dance, and when it was ended the dancers rested, 
their heads bowed, and spoke no word, for while 
they rested they offered silent prayer of thanks 
to the gods for two more enemies fallen. Four 
times, the sacred number, they sang the song 
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and danced before us and then moved on to 
dance first before Sees Black’s lodge and then in 
turn before the lodges of the others of the party. 
As I was with Otaki they did not dance before 
my father’s lodge. 

The news we brought, that both tribes of 
Crows were camping and hunting upon our 
ground, caused our chiefs to send another urgent 
message to the North Blackfeet and the Kai’-nah 
to join us in an attack upon them, this time to 
cause them so much loss that they would never 
again attempt to hunt upon our side of Elk River. 
Our messengers brought with them all the war- 
riors that each tribe could spare, about three 
hundred, and more than that number of our 
own men went south with them, all mounted. I 
wanted to go, but as my father was going he had 
me remain at home to look after our and Otaki’s 
lodges and our horses. 

After all the excitement of the raid it was a 
quiet time for us. We hunted just enough to keep 
our lodges in meat, and I did some beaver trap- 
ping, for the time had come when I just had to 
have a gun. Otaki used all her spare time in 
porcupine-quill embroidery, two long strips of 
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beautiful colors and pattern, that I thought 
might be for the leggings of the war suit that I 
wanted. But I asked no questions. Her lodge had 
suddenly become a visiting-place for many girls, 
young married women, and not a few old women. 
They wanted in the first place to hear from her 
own mouth the story of her part in the raid 
against the Crows. And then they came again, 
and kept coming, for they found that my almost- 
sister was very different from the reports of her 
that Wolf Eyes’ mother had been spreading 
these many winters. They found that she was a 
girl of good character, very modest about what 
she had done on the raid, and wise beyond her 
age. From that time she became more and more 
the friend and adviser of girls and young women. 
They all came to her with their troubles. 

The big war party returned after an absence 
of only a few days and without a single scalp. 
They reported that the Crows’ outriders had 
discovered their approach and that both tribes 
had fled across the river and on south, going with 
such haste that they had left behind them many 
standing lodges and partly tanned buffalo-hides, 
parfleches of dried meat, and other things of 
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weight, all of which the war party had gathered 
into large piles and burned. 

Came now the question of where to make the 
fall trade. Some favored going north to the Red 
Coats’ post, others wanted to trade with the 
Long Knives at the mouth of Elk River. The 
chiefs of the three tribes of us, and the Gros 
Ventres, counseled together and decided that we 
should trade with the Long Knives. So it was 
that we first made a big trapping circle, going 
north and trapping each mountain stream as far 
as Cutbank River and thence with horse-loads 
of beaver-pelts to the Long Knives’ post. As 
usual, we found the Assiniboines and Yanktonais 
encamped there, but this time we would have 
nothing to do with them, refusing their invita- 
tions to smoke and feast in their lodges and tell- 
ing them to keep away from our camp. But we 
could not help mixing with them at the post, 
where they had as much right as we had, and 
there in the trade-room one day where Otaki 
and Suya’ki, her lodge-keeper, and I were ex- 
changing our furs and skins for what we wanted, 
a Yanktonais chief named Smoke Eagle kept 
staring at Otaki, as I soon noticed. 
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I had traded in thirty beaver-skins for a gun, 
some powder and ball, when he beckoned me to 
one side and asked, in the sign language, of 
course: “That girl there, is she your sister?” 

I did not want to answer him at all, but signed 
back, os. Yes : 

“‘She is very beautiful and I think good of 
heart. I am rich. I have more than one hundred 
horses. I would like to marry her,” he told me. 

I did not answer him. I turned away, but he 
touched my shoulder, and as I looked back at 
him he signed: “I shall marry her!” 

That made me so angry that I could not trust 
myself to answer him. Again I turned toward the 
trade-counter and saw that Otaki was watching 
us. I reached her side and she said to me: “I 
saw what he signed to you. Now don’t make 
trouble here; what an enemy says is not worth 
thinking about!” And at that she went on with 
her trading and when it was finished we went 
home. The Yanktonais chief followed us out 
from the post and at a distance almost to our 
camp. 

The next morning when Otaki awoke she found 
just within the doorway of her lodge two new 
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white blankets, red trade cloth for a gown, a 
bead necklace and packets of different kinds of 
paint, and on the top of the little pile lay a small 
piece of white buckskin upon which was painted 
in black the rising smoke of a fire and above it 
an eagle. When she saw that she became very 
uneasy and sent one of her sisters to ask my 
mother to come to her. ““A man came to my 
lodge last night and an enemy man at that. 
Look! See the presents that he left! Presents! 
From Smoke Eagle!” she cried. 

“Well, no harm has been done; that is just a 
way a Yanktonais has of telling a girl that he 
wants to marry her. Send the presents back and 
that will be the end of it,”? my mother told her. 

“Yes. Back they go at once,” she said, and 
told one of her brothers to take them to the 
trading-post and leave them there for Smoke 
Fagle. 

“But I am afraid that does n’t end it,” she 
went on. “And I, who never feared any one, oh, 
how I fear that man! I can still feel him staring 
at me as he did all the time we were in the 
trading-post yesterday. He made me shiver! I 
am shivering now!” 
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The presents went to the trader and from him 
to Smoke Eagle’s lodge, and that seemed to end 
the trouble, for we saw no more of the chief dur- 
ing the few days that we remained at the post. 
The trade over, we moved westward, the four 
tribes of us all together, thousands of riders, 
pack-horses, travois-horses, and bands of loose 
horses, a long, long procession across the brown 
plain. Hai! Hai! We were a numerous and 
powerful people in those days! 

We made camp that first night on the head 
of a little stream running into Big River. Very 
early the following morning, frightened, trem- 
bling, Otaki came running into our lodge, crying 
that Smoke Eagle’s presents were again piled 
just within her doorway! We could hardly be- 
lieve it; we had to go and see them to make sure 
that it was so. Yes, there they were, the very 
things that we had sent back, even the piece of 
buckskin with the name painting on it! And 
that night, owing to our nearness to the Yank- 
tonais and Assiniboine camp, our horses had 
been kept in and guarded by several hundred of 
our young men, yet Smoke Eagle had passed 
them and come into the very center of our camp! 


CHAPTER VIII 
OTAKI AND I ENDURE OUR MEDICINE FAST 


HIS time I shall tear them into useless 
strips and leave them right here!” Otaki 
cried. 

“No! I will take charge of the things and use 
them for a trap for this Smoke Eagle,” my father 
told her. 

When we returned to our lodge my father said 
to my mother and me: “This Smoke Eagle’s 
courting of Otaki must end and end right away, 
else she will lose her nerve. I want her to remain 
as she ever has been, brave in the face of all 
dangers. We shall pack these courting presents 
with us to-day. After we have moved on, Smoke 
Eagle will come here and, not finding the things 
where Otaki’s lodge was pitched, he will have 
two thoughts: one, that Otaki has accepted 
them, which means that she gives in and will 
marry him. His second thought will be that she 
may have left the things here and that some one 
of our camp came back after we moved on and 
took them. Only from Otaki can he learn the 
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truth, and he will come to her lodge to-night to 
ask her if she accepts him, and if not, to beg her 
to run off with him. And if I am not mistaken, 
failing in that he will go away and plan some 
way to take her anyhow. That Smoke Eagle is a 
persistent wooer, he is dangerous! We shall keep 
a good watch to-night and put an end to him.” 

“Ai! A good plan! But no word of this to 
Otaki, else she will be terribly frightened all 
day,”’ said my mother. 

“But to make sure that we ourselves get this 
Yanktonais, I shall go caution her and all her 
lodge to make no mention of what has hap- 
pened,” I said, and went and did so. 

It was late in the morning when we all broke 
camp, and owing to the location of the streams 
ahead we made camp long before sundown. The 
evening passed very slowly for my father and 
me, for we were eager to carry out our plan for 
the night. Our one fear was that the man would 
not come. Our first thought had been to kill him, 
for me to count the coup on him; but my mother 
had talked us out of it. A greater punishment, 
she said, would be to seize him and have Otaki 
whip him and then let him go, a warning to all 
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men of all the Sioux tribes that Blackfeet girls 
despised them. We agreed with her that that was 
the thing to do, so when we made camp she 
collected a lot of very dry, fine wood with which 
quickly to give us the light which we should 
need. 

As the lodge fires of the great camp began to 
die out, my father and I went outside and lay 
down close to the edge of our lodge. The only 
weapon we had with us was a war club that my 
father carried suspended from his right wrist 
so that both hands were free. Because of a clear 
sky and a new moon the night was not very 
dark, so to make sure that we should not be seen 
we covered ourselves with a buffalo robe, laid a 
few sagebushes over our heads, and lay very still. 
We thought that we should have a long wait for 
our man, but the last of the lodge fires had no 
more than died out when we saw some one 
coming and felt sure that it was he. He came 
with quick step, boldly, as though he belonged 
to the camp, and as he was well wrapped in a 
blanket we could not see if he had a weapon in 
his hands. He had no more than passed us, head- 
ingy straight for Otaki’s lodge, when we slipped 
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out from under the robe and with noiseless steps 
hurried after him and seized hold of him by the 
arms, blanket and all. A gun that he carried 
under it fell to the ground. 

That Smoke Eagle was a powerful man. It was 
all my father could do to keep a firm hold on his 
right arm, and with his left he had me flopping 
all ways, sometimes clear from the ground, but 
somehow I managed to hang on. It was a long 
struggle we had and wordless, and toward the 
last we were all three gasping for breath. At the 
bginning of it my mother had started her quick 
fire in our lodge and then came to our assistance. 
She now got behind the struggler, and pushed, 
and we pulled and got him into our lodge, and 
my mother then went to call Otaki. We forced 
him to a seat on the rear couch and sat on either 
side of him, and then my father signed: “Try 
to escape and [ will kill you!” And at that we 
let go his arms. 

He never moved, nor looked at us, and for the 
first time I noticed what a fine-appearing man 
he was. He had a good face, good eyes, long and 
heavy well-braided hair, and wore one of the 
most beautiful war suits that I had ever seen. | 
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But that all made me the more angry at him and 
I said to myself: “Ha! He was thinking to get 
Otaki by his good looks and his fine clothes!” 

My mother soon came in with Otaki, all her 
brothers and sisters and Suya’ki the lodge-keeper 
following, and as soon as they were seated Otaki 
broke out: ‘You need n’t think that I shall 
whip that man! No! I shall just scold him and 
then you shall let him go!” 

And then she said to him in the sign lan- 
guage: “You, why do you put presents in my 
lodge at night after I have once sent them back 
to you? [ would die before I would become your 
woman!” 

Well, when she had signed that the man 
started back, clapped a hand to his mouth in 
surprise, and then signed so quickly that I could 
no more than follow his hand motions. “I after 
you, just a girl? | want a woman! That woman!” 
And he pointed to Suya’ki! 

It was our turn of surprise! We leaned for- 
ward and stared at him and he signed again: 
“That woman! I want her!”’ 

We turned then and looked at Suya’ki. Her 
head was bowed, but she suddenly straightened 
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up and said to us: “And I want him! I have 
wanted him ever since I first saw him! And I 
thought that it was Otaki he wanted!” 

“No! Oh, no! You would n’t marry an enemy! 
You can’t marry him!” Otaki cried. 

“But I shall!” she answered, and turned to 
Smoke Eagle and signed: “I am glad! I will be 
your woman!” 

“T am glad! My heart lifts up!” he signed 
back. 

“How? How have we made this mistake?” 
my father exclaimed. 

“Tt is all my mistake,” I told him. “That day 
in the trading-post when he sign-talked to me 
I thought it was Otaki he meant, not Suya’ki 
standing beside her!” 

“Well, this marrying outside the tribe is 
something for our chiefs’ council to decide,” 
said my father to Suya’ki, and in signs he told 
Smoke Eagle the same thing. 

“T shall be glad to appear before them,” he 
signed back. 

So we had him remain with us for the night, 
I getting his gun for him. The others went to 
their lodge. 
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IT could hear Otaki pleading with Suya’ki: 
“You always said that you did not like men. 
That now you were free you would remain free. 
And here you are wanting to marry again, and 
an enemy at that! Don’t do it!” 

IT did not hear Suya’ki’s answer, but by the 
way Otaki suddenly began to cry, I knew well 
enough what it was. 

Now, when the news of the night’s happen- 
ings spread next morning the camp became 
greatly excited, people crying out that such a 
marriage should not take place, and some of the 
young men threatening that they would kill the 
enemy chief. And so they would have done had 
not our chiefs called out the Seizer Band of our 
All Friends Society to protect him. 

My father went very early to Lone Walker’s 
lodge and there all the chiefs gathered and held a 
council about this strange affair. But while it 
was going on, Smoke Eagle signed to me that 
he would like to talk with Suya’ki, so I went 
with him to Otaki’s lodge, and he entered, and 
I stood outside with the Seizers and told them 
all that had happened in the night, and how 
surprised we were when we found that it was 
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not Otaki but Suya’ki whom the enemy chief 
wanted. They all laughed at that, but said very 
firmly that an enemy should never have one of 
our women if they could have their way about it. 

The chiefs soon sent a messenger to tell me 
to bring Smoke Eagle before them. Otaki and 
Suya’ki followed us and took seats just within 
the doorway, the place for women. 

As I took a seat beside my father, he said to 
me: “‘Well, we have had our talk. We are going 
to tell this man to go home and never come near 
our women and our camp again.” 

Otaki and Suya’ki heard him and the latter 
hid her face in her robe and cried. 7 

Otaki said: “Lone Walker, chiefs all, may I 
say a few words to you?” 

“You may, counter-of-coups girl,” he an- 
swered, and all the chiefs smiled. 

“It is this,” Otaki went on. “I have talked 
with Suya’ki and this Smoke Eagle this morning 
and find that they love one another very much. 
He promises that if he can have her for his 
woman he will go after his mother, his lodge and 
horses, and become a Blackfoot. I love Suya’ki 
very much. There she sits, very unhappy, crying. 
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I want to see her happy. I think that Smoke 
Eagle is a good man even if he is a Yanktonais. 
If you will let him do what he wants to do I think 
that you will never be sorry. Let him have her!” 

‘Ha!’ What she says makes this affair look 
different!’ one of the chiefs exclaimed. 

Ail’? — “It does!”?— “She pleads well!” 
some of the others said. 

“Let me question him,” said Lone Walker, 
and signed to Smoke Eagle: “If we give you 
this woman, you will become a Blackfoot?” 

he 

Before Lone Walker could ask another ques- 
tion Red Bird’s Tail, chief of the Black Door- 
ways clan, broke in: “If we take you into our 
tribe will you help us fight the Yanktonais?”’ 

“No!” Smoke Eagle quickly signed. “I will 
be with you against the Crows — all your ene- 
mies, but my own people — no, I could not fight 
them!” 

“Red Bird’s Tail, that was too much to ask. 
And he gave you the right answer; now let me 
question him again,” said Lone Walker; and 
signed: “‘But if we take you into our tribe, you 
will never help your people to fight us?” 
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“Never! I call upon the sun to witness that 
IT never will,” Smoke Eagle signed back; and all 
the chiefs nodded approval to that. 

“We will take him in, then?”? Lone Walker 
asked, looking around at the council. 

‘Ai! Ai!” they all answered, and he then 
signed to Smoke Eagle: “You are now a Black- 
foot! Take your woman!” 

And as we all laughed at that, Lone Walker 
told the camp-crier to spread word that the 
Yanktonais had become one of us, so that none 
should harm him. 

Smoke Eagle had brought two horses with him 
and hidden them in the timber away below our 
camp. After a little talk with Suya’ki he went for 
them, and as we broke camp he and she rode 
away to get his mother and property from the 
Yanktonais camp. They overtook us five days 
later, and we were surprised to see what a large 
band of horses he had and what a fine, well- 
furnished lodge and kindly faced, happily smil- 
ing old mother. 

On the evening of their return Smoke Eagle 
went into Otaki’s lodge and signed to her: “1 
have been told all: You would not whip me, you 
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talked the chiefs into changing their minds and 
allowing me to become a Blackfoot and the 
happy man that I am this day. Therefore I give 
you this shield, next to my woman my most 
valued possession. It has saved my life more 
than once. It is great medicine. Keep it al- 
ways.” 

“T am glad to have it! I shall always keep it!” 
Otaki told him, and called us in to see it and 
gave us a little feast. 

It was a fine shield, very large and thick and 
beautifully ornamented with eagle tail feathers 
and white weasel skins. 

So it was that a Yanktonais became a Black- 
foot. You may think that I have had too much 
to say about him in this story about Otaki. 
Wait! You shall see! 

The four tribes of us were too many people to 
camp together; on account of hunting, good 
grass for the horses, and a lasting supply of fire- 
wood it was best that we separate. So when we 
came to the Hairy Cap, that tall, pine-topped 
butte just east of the Wolf Mountains, we sepa- 
rated. The North Blackfeet went to Old Man’s 
and Belly River to winter, the Kai’-nah and Gros 
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Ventres turned down into the valley of Little 
River, and we went on and made camp in the 
Medicine Rock bottom of Bear River.’ 

The leaves were beginning to fall from the 
trees when we arrived there, and the morning 
after we had made camp in the shelter of the big 
cottonwood grove Otaki and I went hunting. 
We rode out on the trail that runs right by the 
Medicine Rock and when we came to it dis- 
mounted, made sacrifice to it, Otaki giving a 
bracelet and I four bullets, and then we prayed 
it to give us good sleep visions. Our hunt was 
short: we went only to the edge of the plain 
north of the rock, there killed two fat buffalo 
cows, and leaving Otaki’s brothers and sisters, 
who had followed us, to butcher the animals and 
bring in the meat, we went home. 

The next morning Otaki came into our lodge 
very quietly and sat down without a word to us 
and gazed and gazed at the fire in a way people 
have when thinking hard about something. My 
mother asked her to eat with us: she shook her 
head for ‘‘No!” 

Then after a time my father said to her: 


1 Near old Fort Conrad, Marias River. 
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“What troubles my daughter this morning? 
Out with it!” 

“This! Last night I had a very strange vision: 
I saw the Medicine Rock come rolling toward me 
and when quite near it changed into an old, old 
and bent man. He came close, close, so that there 
was no more than the breadth of a hand between 
our faces! His eyes were afire, a shining, green 
fire such as the eyes of the animals sometimes 
have at night. He stared and stared at me, and 
I was so afraid of him that I could not move or 
speak. But at last he said to me: ‘Girl, you have 
no medicine! Well, it is time that you were getting 
it!’ And at that he suddenly vanished from my 
sight, and I awoke.” 

“Yes?” said my father. 

“Yes! That was my vision,” Otaki went on; 
“and of course I know what he meant, that I 
should go away and fast until I get a medicine, 
a powerful helper through life. But, you know, 
girls don’t do that!” 

“This girl shall!’? my father told her. “ Yes,”’ 
said he, ‘“‘your almost-mother here and I have 
often talked about it. What matters it if a girl 
never did this? Leading the kind of life you do 
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you need a medicine helper and now the time 
has come for you, and our son, too, to fast. We 
will look about and select the places where you 
are to lie.” 

“Oh, how glad I am that I am to do this!” 
Otaki cried, and got up and just danced out of 
the lodge. And I was glad too. I knew it was time 
for me to go through the fast. 

A couple of days later my father said that he 
and my mother had found fasting-places for us, 
so we all saddled horses, Otaki and I got our 
guns and ammunition and plenty of warm robes 
for bedding, and we went up the valley to a cliff 
just beyond sight and sound of the big camp. At 
the foot of this cliff, separated from it only by 
a narrow strip of sandy shore, flowed the river. 
In the face of the cliff, at about the height of the 
high water of spring, was a small, flat-floored 
cave, just large enough for a person to lie in, and 
there my mother placed Otaki and made her 
comfortable. My father then led me by a round- 
about way to the top of the cliff, which was 
much broken, and showed me a good, dry place 
under a split in it, where I made my bed. He and 
my mother then returned to camp, and there we 
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were, Otaki and I each in a good resting-place, 
to fast, to sleep, and try to get help from the 
sacred ones of earth or sky or the deep, dark 
waters. 

We prayed to them all for help during the 
times we were awake. My mother came daily to 
bring us water and to see how we were getting 
on, and if we were asleep she went quietly away, 
if awake she told us to be patient, to be brave 
and laugh at our hunger. 

On the fifth night of my fast my prayers and 
my vows of sacrifice were answered. A certain 
high-soaring bird of the air came to me, said 
that it would be my helper, told me things for 
my guidance that I cannot, of course, repeat, 
and then flew away. I awoke and found that it 
was morning. Weak though I was and faint from 
hunger, I was very happy and content to lie there 
until my mother came. When [ told her that I 
had found a strong helper she cried with joy. 
I asked about Otaki. 

“T took her home yesterday. She, too, has 
found a helper. The gods are with you both, my 
son!” she answered, and gave me fresh water 
and a few mouthfuls of fresh roasted meat. I ate 
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and drank and felt stronger, and we took up the 
bedding-robes and went home. 

You may be sure that there was again a great 
lot of talk in camp about Otaki. Again she had 
done an unheard-of thing for a girl to do— had 
gone out and fasted and got a medicine helper 
just as any young man making ready for war 
would do. But now Wolf Eyes’ mother, going 
from lodge to lodge and crying out against Otaki, 
saying that she was bold, shameless, was setting 
an example for other girls that was very bad, 
found few that would listen to her with any pa- 
tience. On her round she at last went into Lone 
Walker’s lodge and had no more than begun her 
outcry than the chief roared at her: ““Woman of 
evil tongue, be silent! Take shame to yourself! 
This girl that you talk against, what has she 
done? I will tell you: she has avenged the death 
of her father, taken enemy horses and saved the 
takings of a whole war party from capture! And 
this enemy that she went against is the very one 
that killed your man! Now, what about that son 
of yours? He is older than Otaki, but I have n’t 
heard of him going against the enemy, even as a 
servant to a war leader! No! It is a girl who goes 
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bravely and avenges the death of his — as well 
as her own father! Now, let me give you a hint: 
unless that son of yours soon changes his ways 
we shall be making him wear women’s dresses! 
Go home and think that over!” 

The woman went as fast as she could go, her 
heart full of a great fear: the chiefs were threat- 
ening to make her son wear women’s clothing, 
to make him forever a marked coward of the 
tribe! She ran into her lodge and began scolding 
him as bitterly as she had been talking against 
Otaki. There were many who heard her, and when 
at Jast she said to him, “‘And here you have sat, 
day after day doing nothing but eat the food | 
cook for you, and that girl has been out on a 
raid and counted coups!” — when the listeners 
heard that they gave a shout of derision that 
was heard at the far ends of camp. 

The general opinion of the camp about Otaki 
and her doings was now this: the gods had im- 
planted in her a nature far different from that 
of any other girl that had ever lived. She was 
neither to be judged nor governed by the tribal 
laws regarding women. She was to be honored 
and respected for what she had done. 
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Now, as winter came on Otaki’s comfortable 
lodge became more and more a favorite visiting- 
place for the young people, and many an evening 
dance and feast we had there, my father sitting 
at the back of the lodge and in his dead friend’s 
place passing the pipe and talking with the war- 
riors who came to watch the fun, my mother 
helping Otaki in the preparation and passing of 
the feast. 

Winter is courting-time. Many young men, 
yes, and warriors, too, came to Otaki’s lodge to 
court her, young as she was, and some asked her 
boldly, straight out, the great question, and 
others sent relative or friend to plead their cause, 
as was the proper way to do. But to all she gave 
her one answer: “No!” But still they kept ask- 
ing, until at last she said to my mother: “Do me 
a great favor. Tell it around for me that I shall 
never marry, that my life is for a purpose other 
than being the head of some man’s lodge. Say 
that I want to bea friend to all, that I want all 
to look upon me as a sister and nothing else.” 

My mother did as she asked, of course, and 
spread her saying. Upon hearing it some thought 
she had vowed herself to the gods. Others, that 
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what she said was just a girl’s foolish talk. Any- 
how, the young men took what she said to heart. 
They continued to visit in her lodge, but they 
ceased courting her. No doubt many of them 
hoped for a time to come when she would think 
differently and give some one of them the answer 
that he wanted; each praying that he might be 
that one. 

That was a pleasant, quiet winter. Very little 
snow fell; we never had to go far for what meat 
we wanted; no enemies came to raid our herds 
of horses. In the spring, as soon as the ice went 
out of the streams, we started north along the 
foot of the mountains to trade at the Red Coats’ 
post. We camped many days upon each stream 
along the way and trapped beavers and otters, 
and by the time we arrived at the post the grass 
was headed out and summer had come. Otaki 
and her brothers had only three traps, but had 
done well with them, their take of furs amount- 
ing to enough to buy a gun for the elder brother, 
New Robe, and some much-needed things for 
the lodge, especially an axe, valued at five beav- 
ers, and a large brass kettle, at ten beavers. At 
that time some of our people were still boiling 
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meat in the ancient way: a green hide was set. 
into a dug-out hollow in the ground and red-hot 
stones were thrown into the meat and water 
placed in it. The stones had to be reheated and 
put in many times before the meat was cooked, 
a long and tiresome work. It is no wonder that 
our women prized the kettles most of all the 
white traders’ goods. 

At the post we met our brother tribes, as had 
been agreed we should when parting from them 
many moons before. Again the chiefs counseled 
together, and again decided that we should guard 
the eastern and the southern bounds of our coun- 
try during the summer, each tribe going to its 
location in the previous summer. The trade 
over, we all broke camp and moved out and we 
separated from the others and crossed the Big 
River, heading for the Snow Mountains. 

The evening after leaving the river we made 
camp on Deep Creek, and the lodges were no 
sooner up than a terrible rainstorm set in. It 
lasted all night, and continued in the morning 
when we awoke —hard, cold rain with much 
wind. The first of the risers shouted an alarm 
that got us all up and out ina hurry: bad as the 
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night had been, an enemy had entered our camp 
and raided our best horses, favorites that we 
had picketed close to our lodges. My father and 
I missed nine head; Otaki had lost six; others 
more or less than that number. The raid had 
been only in our and the Never Laughs’ and the 
Lone Eaters’ part of camp, but in all seventy- 
seven head of fine horses had been taken. Rain- 
ing and blowing though it was, we scattered out 
to look for the-trail of the raiders; the rain had 
washed it out. But one man, circling far, dis- 
covered to the north of camp a neatly wrapped 
pair of new moccasins and brought them in. 
Well we knew the make and the porcupine-quill 
pattern of embroidery. One of the raiders had, 
of course, lost them, and they were River Peo- 
ple! After behaving themselves for four winters 
they had again started in to make us trouble. It 
was decided to give them a lesson that they would 
not soon forget, and in council the chiefs chose 
Sees Black to lead a big war party against them. 
As soon as we learned that, Otaki hurried to his 
lodge and asked him if she could be one of the 
party. 
1 Ni-e’-tuk-tai-tup-i: River People; the Kalispels. 
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“You may!” he quickly answered. “‘ You are 
a good-luck person! I shall be glad to have you 
with us!” 

“And Ap’ah may go, too?” she asked. 

“Yes!” he told her, and she hurried to our 
lodge to tell me to get ready. 

We did not start for several days, however, 
waiting for the weather to clear and the muddy 
plains to dry. We made the usual preparations 
for the war trail, getting a medicine man to 
pray for us, taking a medicine sweat and making 
sacrifice to the gods as we begged them to pre- 
serve us from all danger and give us success in 
our undertaking. We made our start after dark 
on the third evening after the rain, a very large 
party of us — one hundred and ten warriors, in- 
cluding Otaki, and two servants to Sees Black, 
our leader, and one of these was Wolf Eyes. One 
of our warriors was Smoke Eagle, the Yank- 
tonais. As he had been a chief in his own tribe, 
Sees Black had appointed him second leader of 
our party and ordered Wolf Eyes to act as serv- 
ant for him. 

We arrived at Big River above the upper falls 
before daylight, and by the light of the moon 
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made rafts of driftwood on which to float our 
weapons and things and keep them dry, and 
swam with them to the other shore, Otaki riding 
across on the largest raft. Daylight came while 
we were eating our morning meal in the heavy 
timber at the mouth of Pile-of-Rocks River,} 
where we had landed. Otaki and I sat side by 
side at one of the fires, roasting our portion of 
meat, and I noticed that she kept herself well 
wrapped in her robe, as though she were cold. 
I asked her if she was, thinking that she might 
have become sick, and she answered: *‘No, I am 
warm enough. I am keeping myself hidden.” 

I did not understand what she meant, but 
suddenly she said, “Well, I may as well have 
it over with!” and she stood up, dropped her 
blanket wrap, and placed a fresh stick on the 
fire. As she did so, a mighty shout of surprise and 
approval went up from us all: she wore a beau- 
tiful new warrior’s costume, shirt and leggings 
embroidered with bands and stripes of porcu- 
pine-quill work and fringed with white weasel- 
skins; the breechclout, wide and long, was trad- 
ers’ red cloth, and her moccasins were new and 


1 Kok-sis’stuk-wi-e-tuk-tai: Pile-of-Rocks River; Sun River 
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finely embroidered. Beautiful as was the cos- 
tume, she was still more beautiful as she stood 
there, tall, straight, perfectly formed, her every 
line showing strength and grace. 

Her eyes were cast down — we could see that 
she was terribly embarrassed, but suddenly she 
turned from the fire and said, loudly and clearly: 
“You need n’t laugh, any of you! I just had to 
do it! One cannot walk nor run nor ride freely in 
a woman’s gown, so | made up my mind to make 
me a suit of men’s clothes and be as free as you 
are. And while I was about it I tried to make 
them handsome. How do you like the suit?” 

“Tt is beautiful!’’ — “The handsomest in our 
tribe!”? — “You have done well, warrior-girl!” 
we shouted, and at that she cast off her embar- 
rassment and resumed her meat-roasting. 

“You did not tell them your other reason for 
this change,” I told her. 

“No, I did n’t. But they will understand,” she 
answered. 

It was that in a fight with the enemy, they 
would not discover that she was a girl and try 
to capture her. 


CHAPTER IX 
WE RAID THE KALISPELS 


E believed that the raiders would return 

to their country by way of the pass at 
the head of Pile-of-Rocks River, and when we 
entered it, three nights out from camp, we found 
their trail, the tracks of our horses, fresh and 
plain in the muddy places. 

We arrived at the east end of the pass just 
after daylight and made our morning meal of 
cold meat that we had roasted for that purpose 
on the previous evening. During the night Otaki 
had got permission from Sees Black to take the 
morning watch with me, for the reason that she 
wanted to see what the west-side country was 
like. So as soon as we finished eating we two 
went on through the pass and then a short way 
up the side of a mountain to the right of it and 
sat down. Ahead as far as we could see were tim- 
bered mountains and valleys, and nothing else, 
not anywhere even a strip of prairie. It was a 
dark, a hidden country, very forbidding. We 
could not imagine any people wanting to live 
there shut in always under the thick standing 
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trees. We thought how good Old Man had been 
to make the plains and the buffaloes and ante- 
lopes and to put our first fathers there to live in 
the open and the sunshine and feast upon the 
easily killed game. And there one had a chance 
for his life; enemies could be seen afar. Here in 
this thick brush and timber the chances were 
that one’s first knowledge of them would be the 
whizzing of an arrow into his breast. While we 
were talking, Sees Black himself came to us 
bringing Smoke Eagle, who also wanted to see 
this country, new to him. During the winter he 
had learned to speak our language fairly well. 

He sat down beside us, looked long to the 
west and the north and south, and then ex- 
claimed: ‘‘No good! No good! Too much trees! 
Where grass? No grass, horses starve.” 

“There is good grass in the valleys wherever 
you see the cottonwood trees,”’ Sees Black said; 
“and away off there to the west, all around a 
big lake is a small plains country where the 
River People camp the most of the time and 
where we shall most likely find them now.” 

“We shall never see their camp if they have 
sense enough to lie in wait for us along the trail,” 


said Otaki. 
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Sees Black laughed. “You are quick to see 
things!” he told her. “But don’t worry, you shall 
see their camp. From the foot of the pass down 
there we shall keep well off the trail, and travel in 
the daytime until we come to the big lake, and 
somewhere there we shall find what we seek.” 

We sat there, the four of us, a long time, and 
Otaki asked many questions about the other 
trails running from our country through Two 
Medicine, Cutbank, Badger Creek, and other 
passes down to the country of the River People. 
Sees Black said that the Two Medicine Pass trail 
was the best and lowest of them all. 

After a time Sees Black sent us to camp to 
rest and sleep. At noon he came back and gave 
orders for us to move on. At the foot of the pass 
he led us off to the north of the trail over a low 
spur of the mountains and down into a narrow 
valley which we followed until night and then 
made camp. The timber was alive with white- 
tail deer, the buffaloes of the River People, Sees 
Black told us with a laugh, and we made our 
evening meal of the meat of several of them that 
our hunters, traveling ahead, had killed with 
bow and arrows. 
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The next morning soon after breaking camp 
we entered the valley of a swift, deep, and clear 
river, and that we followed for two days, in the 
afternoon of the second day moving forward 
very cautiously, our leader and Smoke Eagle 
keeping well ahead, for we had come upon trails 
of the enemy, hunting-trails, but none of them 
very fresh. That evening we made a fireless camp 
and ate cold roast deer meat, of which we all had 
a good supply, enough to last three or four days. 
On the following morning, just as soon as there 
was light enough for us to see our way through 
the timber Sees Black led us away from the river 
and down along the side — and then along the 
top of a sharp ridge until we came to its sudden 
end, a bare point of rock. Used as we were to 
the dim light of the forest we were almost blinded 
with light when we looked off from that height. 
Right in front of us, and to the north and south, 
was a fine plain running out to the shore of an 
immense lake, its water white shining from the 
light of the rising sun. Otaki and Smoke Eagle 
and I and some of the others stared and stared 
at that lake, for we had never seen an extent of 
water anywhere near as large and could hardly 
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believe what we saw. To the west, to the north 
and south, it seemed to have no end! 

“Tt must be very deep!” I said. 

“Ai! And the home of countless Under-Water 
People,” Otaki exclaimed, and shivered at the 
thought of them. So did I. 

“Look! Look! There are horses!” some one 
cried. 

“Yes! And see the smoke! Smoke from lodge 
fires,” another man exclaimed, pointing to the 
northwest where the timber-belted river ran out 
across the plain to the lake. 

There were band after band of horses moving 
out upon the plain from the timber at the mouth 
of the river, and from the camp where they had 
been tied and probably guarded all night long. 
There was no wind, the smoke from the hidden 
lodges arose thin and dark and straight in the 
early morning air. “There are more than two 
hundred smokes. I am sure that we have struck 
the main camp of the enemy,” said our leader, 
and added, “and there mixed in with those herds 
are our horses!”’ 

And now riders began to come from the timber 
and scatter out toward the mountains, no doubt 
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to hunt. Four of them, however, came no farther 
than the outer edge of the feeding herds and then 
dismounted and sat together. That meant that 
the herds were to be guarded all day as well as at 
night. 

“They are expecting us. We must do some 
careful planning in order to get the best of them,” 
said Sees Black. And a little later he told us that 
we could go back farther in the timber and rest, 
while he and Smoke Eagle would keep watch 
and try to decide just what we should do. Otaki 
and I chose to remain with them. | 

More men came straggling out to the herds, 
caught horses and took them to camp to saddle, 
and then rode away to hunt. 

Said Sees Black: “If it were just coups that 
we wanted we could scatter out on the trails and 
pick these hunters off. But we have to do more 
than that; we must teach these people that it 
does not pay them to raid our herds.” 

“*T advise that we use this day and the coming 
night in learning just what they do; if they 
really watch the herds after they take them to 
camp in the evening,” said Smoke Eagle. 

“That is my thought too,” Sees Black told him. 
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So we remained there on the point all day, 
and having nothing to do it seemed a very long 
day to us all. The four watchers kept close to 
the horse herds, turning them back near the 
lake every time they grazed out anywhere close 
to the timber bordering the plain. In the after 
part of the day the hunters began to return, 
some of them walking and leading their horses, 
packed with heavy loads of game. And then at 
sundown the watchers rounded up the horse 
herds and drove them into camp. A little later 
‘we all went down to the river and drank and ate 
some of our cold meat. 

Said Sees Black then: “Remain here, all of 
you, while Smoke Eagle and I havea look at that 
camp!” 

“Oh, Chief! Let Ap’ah and I go with you!” 
Otaki begged. 

“No! Should I say yes to you, all would want 
to go!” he told her. 

“Oh, let her and her almost-brother go with 
you; we have seen enemy camps before and are 
willing enough to remain here,” one of the war- 
riors told him. 

He hesitated. Several others spoke up for us. 
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“Well, then, come along and mind that you don’t 
get us into trouble,” he said, and we took up our 
guns and started. 

We kept in the timber bordering the river, 
traveling fast until we could hear the noise of 
the camp. From there on we went slower and 
slower, often stopping to listen and look for any 
movement ahead. The camp sounds became 
louder and louder; glowing lodges began to show 
between the trees; and then we came to the edge 
of a large, round, grassy park in the timber and 
saw that the whole camp was pitched in it, a 
camp of more than two hundred lodges. ‘There 
was a bright moon; the firelit lodges glowed; we 
could see the people passing to and fro, even the 
dogs sniffing about in search of food, but not 
one horse was anywhere in sight. 

“Tt is as I thought; they have corralled the 
horses: no doubt over in the point of timber on 
the other side of camp,’ Sees Black whispered. 

““We must back up and then circle away out 
on the plain to go there,” said Smoke Eagle, and 
he was right. The deep river ran right by the 
inner edge of the camp, and on the other side 
there were only a few scattering trees separating 
the park from the plain. 
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We went back a long way, circled out and struck 
the shore of the lake and then followed it toward 
the point of timber at the mouth of the river. 

When not far from it Sees Black brought us 
to a stand and said: “We are getting close to 
danger: there may be watchers at the end of the 
timber. You all wait here, and I will go forward 
on discovery.” 

“No! Whatever danger there is, I share it 
with you,” said Smoke Eagle. 

“And so do we!” Otaki told him, before I 
could get the words out of my mouth. 

“Well, come on, then,” he answered, and we 
went forward more and more slowly, making not 
the slightest sound on the soft sand of the shore. 
Back from the sand strip was a steep slope up 
to the plain, much higher than our heads; we 
climbed to the top of it two or three times, looked 
off toward the camp, saw nothing to alarm us, 
and went on. And so at last we came to a point 
in front of the timber and there found a strong, 
high pole fence running from it across the shore 
and out into deep water. Crawling under it we 
went up into the timber and soon saw horses, 
hundreds and hundreds of them resting under 
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the trees; they had stripped all the underbrush 
of leaves, eaten all the forest grass, so there was 
nothing for them to do but rest. We moved on 
among them for a hundred steps or more, and 
not far back from the fence, and then, catching 
the sound of approaching voices, dropped to the 
ground. Watching closely we soon saw five men 
coming along outside the fence, which, of course, 
ran all along the edge of the timber around to 
the river. When right opposite us they came to 
a stand, still talking, and after a time sat down 
and became quiet. Soon after that we heard 
others talking, somewhere farther on along the 
line of the fence, another set of watchers, of 
course, and that made us sure that from river 
around to lake the whole front of this timbered 
corral was guarded. 

After a long time, and so slowly that we hardly 
seemed to move, we crawled straight away from 
the watchers on the outside of the fence in front 
of us, and glad we were that they faced the plain 
and gave no thought to what was behind them, 
for slowly as we crawled they might have dis- 
covered us, Otaki especially, for her fine war 
clothes were new and white. As soon as we were 
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far enough back in the timber we returned to 
the lake shore and taking our back trail returned 
to our waiting party. Sees Black at once told 
what we had discovered and then a council be- 
gan which was to last a long time. Otaki and I 
heard only the beginning of it; we fell asleep. 

When we were awakened and told to drink, 
drink plenty, the council had not ended and day 
was beginning to break. We hurried, therefore, 
to wash faces and hands and wet our hair, and 
then Sees Black led us up to the rocky point of 
the ridge that we had occupied the previous day. 
There we combed and rebraided our hair, freshly 
painted ourselves with sacred red, ate some of 
our cold meat, and those of us who had slept 
felt ready for anything that our leaders should 
propose. The council was continued, and listen- 
ing we learned that a few of the head warriors 
favored raiding the big corral, while our leaders 
and other warriors believed that our best chance 
for success would be to surprise the day herders 
and take the herds from them. 

Said Sees Black finally: “Listen! Am I, or am 
I not, the leader of this party?”’ 

“You are the leader!” several of the warriors 
answered, and others signed: “‘ You are!”’ 
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“Then it shall be as I decide,” he told them. 
“‘T will say for the last time, and Smoke Eagle 
agrees with me, that we should be crazy if we 
attempted to take the horses from that corral. 
We should be obliged to tear down the strong 
fence in two or three places, and while we were 
doing that the watchers would give the alarm 
and the whole camp of warriors would be upon 
us before we could drive the horses out. We 
can’t fight that whole camp; they are more than 
twice our number! 

“This, now, is what we shall do: To-morrow 
morning, just at daylight, we shall go out there 
on the plain and hide, and when the horses come 
out to graze we shall do our best to take them 
from the herders. Look out there, all of you, 
while I point out just where we are to go, and 
what to do. See that large, round patch of wil- 
lows there on the plain, the one this way from the 
lake and out from the fenced-in timber; there I 
shall hide with one half of our party. Now, 
straight toward us from there is another growth 
of willows, as you see, just this side of the park 
in the timber where the camp is pitched. In that 
growth Smoke Eagle will hide with the other half 
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of our party. When the horses are turned out to 
graze they pass between the two clumps of wil- 
lows, and to-morrow, as soon as they have passed 
and before the herders come out to guard them, 
we shall rush them down to the lake shore, sur- 
round them and catch what we need to ride, and 
then do our best to run them all off. Of course, 
We are not going to do this without a fight. 
Some of the enemy, early risers, will be right 
after us, and some of us must hold them back 
while the rest catch the horses. Now, who will 
do the holding back of the enemy?” 

By the answers he got to that it seemed as 
though the whole party wanted to take the 
dangerous part of the plan. 

Sees Black smiled, and sitting close to him 
I heard him say to*Smoke Eagle: “I made no 
mistake in choosing my men for this raid! They 
are brave, every one of them!” 

Said Smoke Eagle then: “‘Let us have it un- 
derstood just who is to do the horse-catching, 
and who the fighting. I think that part of us who 
hide in the first willow patch — the one nearest 
us — should do the fighting. { shall be glad to 
head that party.” 
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He said this brokenly, using signs where he 
knew not our words for his thought, and Sees 
Black, noting it, answered: “No, Chief, it is best 
that I lead the fighters, for they might not under- 
stand you, and a big mistake be made. If you 
will, take charge of the horse-catchers, and do 
your best that they may be caught quickly!” 

‘As you say!” he answered. 

There and then Sees Black quickly chose his 
fighters, forty of them, and all the oldest and 
most experienced warriors in our party. And 
right then these men turned their ropes over to 
us who were to catch horses for them as well as 
for ourselves. I was to catch three, one for Otaki, 
one for a warrior, Laughing Otter, and the one 
for myself. We had no more than made the plan 
than we saw the horses coming out from the 
timber to graze; and as Sees Black had said they 
would do, they passed out between the two 
growths of willows. The sun was just rising. 
That seemed to be the time for opening the corral. 
Between that time and the appearance of the 
herders, four of them as on the previous day, 
we saw that we could easily have got away with 
the herd. We watched for the hunters to appear. 
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They came straggling out quite a while later; not 
more than ten of them had caught horses in the 
corral; the rest went to the different bands and 
caught out the ones they wanted for that day. 

That was another long day of restless idleness. 
Now that our plan for the raid was all set, we 
could hardly wait to be at it. We slept all that 
we could; we sat in the edge of the timber on the 
point and watched the herds of horses with long- 
ing eyes, wondering how many of them would 
become our property on the morrow? No doubt 
others as well as I also had the thought that the 
morrow might be the last time that they would 
see the rising sun, but none would speak of it nor 
in any way show that they felt other than sure 
of success. No, I take that back. One there was, 
Wolf Eyes, our enemy in childhood days, who 
plainly showed that he dreaded the morrow and 
what might happen then. He sat all bent over, 
gray-faced, speechless, a look of fear in his eyes, 
and seemed not to know what was going on 
among us. Otaki noticed him as well as I and 
two or three times during the day went and sat 
beside him and tried to cheer his heart. 

“Why do you bother with him?” I asked her. 
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“Was he not mean to you until I gave him a 
good pounding, and has not his mother ever 
been your enemy — ever talking against you — 
saying the meanest things about you that she 
could make up?” 

“Well, what if that is so?” she answered. “I 
have no grudge against that old widow, her 
troubles have made her what she is. And I feel 
sorry for Wolf Eyes. I shall do all that I can to 
get courage into him!” 

I see now that I should have joined with her 
in that. But [ had no heart for it; nor had any of 
the others; not a man there felt at all friendly 
toward him, and he would never have been with 
us, not even as the servant that he was, had not 
his old mother begged and begged Sees Black 
to give him a trial. When night came we went 
down to the river and drank, and ate more cold 
roast meat, and then before we slept Sees Black 
gave us last instructions for the morrow. 

To his band of forty he said: “Remember now 
that you are to use your guns first, keeping back 
your bows and arrows until the enemy gets close 
to us. But don’t waste a shot, don’t fire at all 
until there is good chance of your hitting what 
you aim at!” 
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To us he said: “‘You, horse-catchers, choose 
now ten of your number to keep the herd 
bunched up against the edge of the lake and to 
do nothing else until all the horses have been 
caught that we shall need. And you, ropers, 
don’t get excited when you hear the fight begin; 
don’t once turn to see what we are doing, and 
make your every throw count one horse caught. 
Settle it now among you who are to be the ropers 
and who the holders of the horses as they are 
caught. There! That is all I have to say!” 

It was still night when the watchers aroused 
us and Sees Black advised that we eat and drink 
plenty so as to be strong for what we had to do. 
We did so. Also, as there was plenty of time, we 
washed, and rebraided our hair and painted our 
faces with the sacred red. And at last we went 
out across the plain and took our places in the 
willow growths, we horse-catchers in the one 
nearest the lake. We had our ropes ready coiled, 
one in hand, the others stuck inside our belts. 
Those of us who owned guns had them also 
stuck under our belts, so to leave our hands free 
for our work. I carried no bow and arrows, but 
Otaki did in case and quiver on her back, and 
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on her left arm hung the big shield that Smoke 
Eagle had given her. How impatiently we waited 
there for day to break! It came at last and en- 
abled us to see farther and farther around, and 
then for the first time we saw the camp of the 
enemy, some of the lodges of it, through the nar- 
row fringe of trees separating it from the plain. 
We saw, too, here and there, the corral fence 
along the edge of the point of timber between the 
camp and the lake. The camp was much farther 
back from us than we had thought it would be, 
and we were glad of that. 

Looking eagerly out from the willows we 
soon saw one set, then another, and then still 
another set of watchers moving along the outer 
edge of the corralled point of timber, their night 
work ended. They went straight from it to camp 
and to their lodges, no doubt awakening the 
people, for some men soon afterward went to the 
corral, and soon after that we saw one of them 
let down the bars of the passway and the horses 
begin to come out and head our way. After 
crowding through the opening they would kick 
up their heels and break into a run, and this 
time the leaders took a course that would cause 
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them to pass between the growth of willows we 
were in and the lake, which was all the better 
for our purpose. The man who had let them out 
went back to camp; there was not a man insight 
as Smoke Eagle told our herders to strike toward 
the lake and be ready to head off the herd. And 
he cautioned us all not to rush the herd, but to do 
our best to keep from exciting it. 

Seeing our men strung out ahead of them the 
herd leaders turned down toward the lake. We 
waited until the last of the herd was passing our 
hiding-place and then moved out and spread out 
behind it. Looking back we saw our fighters 
leaving their hiding-place and following us. 
None of the enemy were in sight. It was not easy 
for us to restrain our legs as we drove the herd 
to the lake shore; they wanted to run, and that 
we could not let them do for fear of causing a 
stampede. With one eye on the camp, what little 
we could see of it through the trees, and our 
hearts beating fast, we drove the herd at a walk. 
Our fighters behind came on faster and were but 
a short distance from us when we got the horses 
to the shore and began roping them. I caught 
one the first throw, and as I turned it over to 
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Otaki and told her that it was for her to ride, 
I saw some riders rushing toward us and heard 
a great shouting in the camp they were leaving. 
We were discovered! 

I quickly turned to catch another horse and 
bumped into Wolf Eyes, bridling with his rope 
a horse that he had caught. “Don’t do that! 
Quick! Turn it over to the herders and catch 
another,” I told him. He never answered me; 
never even looked at me; he sprang upon the 
horse’s back, heeled him in the flanks, and rode 
away, straight across the plain for the distant 
sheltering timber and the trail by which we had 
come. He had deserted us, left us just when we 
most needed his help! Oh, how angry I was at 
him! How I wanted to take a shot at him! But as 
I roped another horse and turned it, too, over to 
Otaki, the thought of the punishment he would 
get at home made me laugh; that would be 
worse than anything that I could do to him. 

And now, as I went into the herd once more 
to catch my third and last horse, the one for 
Laughing Otter, guns began to boom and a 
tremendous shouting filled the air. The fight 
was on! 


CHAPTER X 
OTAKI IS HIGHLY HONORED 


GAIN I was lucky. I caught a horse the 

first throw and led it on the run to where 
Otaki awaited me. “‘Now bridle your horse. We 
must mount and help hold the herd,” I told her, 
for the horses were beginning to run around, try- 
ing to break away from us and the increasing 
noise of the fight. 

“No. You have another horse to catch,” she 
cried. “One that Wolf Eyes was to have caught 
for White Fox.”’ And she held out an extra rope 
to me. | 

I snatched it from her, giving her the third 
horse to hold, and, roping this fourth horse, 
called upon the sun to punish the deserter. 
“OQ Sun! Punish this Wolf Eyes now! Bring 
upon him great misery for the wrong that he 
has done us!” I begged. Oh, how angry I was! 

I got this fourth horse out, bridled him with the 
rope, mounted him, and took the rope of one 
of the horses that Otaki was holding. She was 
already mounted and, of course, held the other 
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horse. “Let Laughing Otter have that one, and 
I will give this one to White Fox,” I shouted to 
her. One had to shout now to make himself 
heard, the firing of guns and the shouting of the 
enemy and our fighters had become deafening. 
And now, mounted and my head above the 
crowd of horses and men, for the first time I 
could see well what was going on. Our fighters 
were facing a great crowd of the enemy on foot 
and evidently holding them back, and they were 
still using their guns. With the enemy were the 
few riders that we had seen as we were driving 
the herd to the shore, but more and more were 
now rushing from the timber to join them, many, 
many more than we had thought there would be. 
A big hunt had most likely been planned for the 
day and the hunters had kept their horses in the 
corral while waiting for their morning meal. They 
gathered now by the side of their brothers on 
foot, and one of them dismounted and turned his 
horse over to one of the latter, no doubt a chief, 
perhaps the war chief of the tribe, a big, tall man 
carrying a long lance. He mounted quickly and 
waving his weapon led the riders off toward the 
lake shore and us there with the herd. 
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By that time we had caught all the horses 
wanted for ourselves and our fighters under Sees 
Black, and Smoke Eagle rode along our line 
shouting his orders and repeating them as he 
came. “You ten herders, start the herd going 
down the lake shore. You with the extra horses, 
take them to our fighters. You, all the rest of 
you, charge those riders with me,” he cried. 

Sees Black and his men were falling back as 
they fought when we started to take them their 
horses, and the great crowd of the enemy were 
pressing them so closely that some were begin- 
ning to use their bows and arrows. I became sep- 
arated from Otaki as we advanced, and looking 
along the line ahead for White Fox, the man to 
whom I was to deliver the horse I led, I lost 
track of her. At last I saw my man, singling him 
out by the black bearskin quiver on his back. 
He was reloading his gun, putting powder into the 
pan, and as I watched, thinking how steady and 
sure he was in what he did, he suddenly dropped 
the gun, threw out his arms to steady himself and 
staggered and fell and lay still. “Oh, he is gone!” 
I said to myself, heartsick, for we were great 
friends. But I held on to the horse I was leading, 
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for I thought that he might be only wounded 
and could ride it. 

Then above all the noise of the fighting ahead 
my companions raised a great outcry, and what 
I saw when I looked the other way made me 
forget my friend for the time. The horse that 
Otaki was leading had become frightened, had 
broken away from her, running straight toward 
the enemy riders on the lake shore and she was 
chasing it. When I first saw her she was close up 
beside it, and, leaning out and making a grasp 
for the rope around its neck, she failed to catch 
it. On the horse went, faster than ever, she after 
it, and as before straight toward the enemy, 
when I had hoped that she would give up and 
turn back to us! But no! That was not like Otaki! 
She had started to deliver that horse to Laughing 
Otter, believed that his life depended upon it, 
and she was determined that he should have it. 
I dropped the rope of my led horse and started 
to help her, and as I held back to let my com- 
panions pass I saw that one of the enemy riders 
was charging out toward her and that Smoke 
Eagle was already well on his way to her aid. 

Otaki’s horse was faster than the runaway. 
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She gained upon it, made another pass for its 
rope and caught it, but still had to ride on as 
she pulled hard upon it, for one cannot check at 
once the rush of a frightened horse. She saw 
the enemy rider coming close, bow and arrow in 
hand, and she looked back and saw Smoke Eagle 
hurrying to her aid. Although the enemy was 
much the nearer and Smoke Eagle was shouting, 
“Let go the horse! Turn back!” she still clung 
to its rope, for without it Laughing Otter would 
be lost! And now the enemy was very close to 
her. She saw him fit an arrow to his bow. As he 
fired it she raised her shield and bent low, screen- 
ing her head and body, and it struck the shield 
and glanced off. At that he tried to check up his 
horse, to turn it straight at her, but it would not 
heed his jerking. A fire-hearted horse it was, and 
now, all excited by the shooting and yelling of 
the fighters, bound to have its own way. It car- 
ried the man straight on past Otaki, and as he 
passed he fired another arrow at her and it too 
struck her ready shield, struck it fair in the 
center and stuck there, its sharp point deep in 
the thick, hard, shrunk bullhide! 

When the enemy rider passed Otaki, and I 
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saw that she was still trying to check the horse 
and was stopping it, and was unhurt, I shouted 
encouragement to her, but I might as well have 
whispered it for all that she could hear. After 
passing, the man made no attempt to turn back 
at her, but kept on straight toward Smoke 
Eagle, who was charging straight at him. Both 
held their weapons ready, but made no move to 
use them until they were no more than two 
lengths of a horse apart, and then the enemy let 
fly his arrow and missed, for as the arrow left 
the bow Smoke Eagle suddenly threw himself 
down on the left side of his horse, hanging to 
it by a leg and a hand-grip in the mane. And 
then he as quickly righted himself and poked out 
his gun and just blew that enemy from his 
horse! But he never stopped to count coup 
upon him and never did count it. He went on 
to help Otaki, got in front of the wild horse and 
turned it, and, she leading and he following and 
poking it with his gun, they came hurrying 
back. I met them, turned with them, and we 
were soon with the line of our fighters, most 
ef them now mounted on the horses that had 
betn brought out to them and still facing and 
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fighting the big, advancing crowd of the foot 
enemy. I rode up beside one of them and shouted, 
“White Fox! Where is he?” 

For answer the warrior pointed out back of 
the enemy, and I knew for sure that my friend 
was dead! 

Otaki handed Laughing Otter the rope of the 
horse she had brought for him, and he was no 
sooner mounted than Sees Black shouted to us 
all to turn and follow him. Away we went to 
help our men with the herd, the foot enemy 
following as fast as they could run, and what 
we saw ahead made us very anxious. The enemy 
riders, although not so many as our mounted 
men there with the great herd of horses, were 
giving them much trouble. They were circling 
and shooting and shouting ahead of it, as our 
men tried to drive it forward. The result was 
that the horses were just circling around and 
around. The tall man with the lance, leader of 
the enemy, seemed to be everywhere at once, 
on his powerful, swift horse, encouraging his 
men and himself turning back most of the horses 
that were trying to break out of the crush. He 
knew that if he could only keep the herd in 
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check until his foot warriors arrived, he would 
be able to save it. 

“‘Leave him to me, that chief!’ Sees Black 
shouted as he led us to the front of the herd and 
made straight at him. It was gun against lance, 
as the big chief saw, but he was no coward. He 
gave a shrill war cry and came charging to meet 
our leader halfway and suddenly and with both 
hands hurled his lance. It struck Sees Black’s 
horse in the forehead and down it went. But 
Sees Black was quick; he came to the ground 
on his feet, gun still in hand, shot the chief from 
his horse and seized its trailing rope, drew the 
spear from his own dead animal and was again 
mounted by the time we caught up with him! 

Their chief dead, his men scattered before us 
in all directions, and we wheeled and got behind 
the great herd with the rest of our party and soon 
had it going out across the plain. From the start 
we had known that it was much larger than we 
could handle, especially along the narrow trail 
through the mountains, but we kept it together 
as well as we could across the plain, harassed as 
we were by the enemy riders, behind whom those 
on foot were coming as fast as they could run, 
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still hoping that they might in some way recover 
the herd. Presently as we neared the timber Sees 
Black called out to us to allow the mares with 
colts and the slower horses to drop out, and we 
began to leave behind us a long string of these, 
useless to the foot enemy when they came up to 
them, for they carried no ropes with which to 
catch and bridle them. 

At the edge of the timber we saw the last of 
the enemy as we cut out in our haste a great 
bunch of the horses and went on with six hun- 
dred and more head, the best animals of the 
herd, divided into bands small enough to drive. 
We expected to be followed, so Sees Black kept 
the most of us back as a rear guard and twice 
during that day had us dismount and tie our 
horses and run back and lie close to the trail. Not 
an enemy was in sight. But we never once ceased 
our watch for them for all that, and hardly 
rested until, leaving the dark timber behind us, 
we rode out upon our wide plains and killed a 
couple of buffalo cows and sat down to a good 
feast before the cooking-fires. Then for the first 
time we had a chance to talk over all the excite- 
ment of the fight and tell just what we each 
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had done. Altogether nineteen of the enemy had 
been seen to fall, but with the exception of Sees 
Black’s chief and Smoke Eagle’s warrior none 
could say whose shots had killed them. After all 
the firing that had been done, both with guns and 
with bow and arrows, and some of it at short 
range, we had lost but the one man, White Fox, 
and had but two men wounded. The gods had 
certainly protected us! For what she had done, 
her bravery in hanging to the horse for Laughing 
Otter in the face of the greatest danger to herself, 
Otaki came in for as much praise as we gave 
our leaders. She begged us not to do that, but 
we kept praising her, we could n’t help doing so. 

Then Otaki said to Smoke Eagle: “But for 
this fine shield that you gave me, and then your 
killing that enemy who charged out at me, I 
should not be here! I owe you much!” 

“You owe me nothing! Just think what I owe 
you; my good woman off there waiting for me, I 
never should have had her but for you!” he told 
her. And that was so. 

After coming out upon the plains we traveled 
slowly and rested often, so it was some days 
before we came to the end of the trail of our 
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people and charged down into the valley of Yel- 
low River and their camp one morning. The 
greeting and the praise that they gave us more 
than repaid us for the hardships and dangers 
that we had endured. 

“You have come home just in time! To-mor- 
row is the first day of the O-kan!’* my mother 
told me as I went with her and my father to our 
lodge after the horses that we had taken had 
been divided amongst us. 

“Yes. We were hoping that you would all 
return in time for it, because we have arranged 
for a pleasant surprise for some of you,” said mr 
father. | 

“And what will it be?” I asked. 

“Tt is something that our chiefs’ council has 
decided upon. You will know when the time 
comes for it,”’ he answered. 

“Wolf Eyes came back some days ago and 
said that he had been obliged to leave you and 
return because he had fallen sick. How about it?” 
my mother asked. 

“Did he come on foot?” 


1 O-kan: His Dream. The annual religious ceremony popu- 
larly called the medicine lodge. 
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“Then he must have turned loose near here 
the enemy horse he was riding when he deserted 
us,” I said, and went on to explain what he had 
done. 

I had no more than finished when my father 
was called away to a council of the chiefs and I 
thought then that it had to do with Wolf Eyes. 

My mother was preparing a little feast and 
when it was ready she called in Otaki to eat it 
with us. She came at once, all fresh and neat in 
her bighorn leather gown. But I liked her better 
in her war costume, and said so. 

“And I would far rather wear it, I feel so free 
in it, but that I shall never do in camp. Here I 
have to be just a girl,” she answered, laughing. 

It was just after we had finished eating that 
the lodge curtain was thrust aside and Wolf 
Eyes’ mother came hurrying in and knelt before 
Otaki, embracing her knees and crying: “Oh, 
girl! Respectable girl! Handsome girl! As you 
love your brothers, your sisters, help me. Help! 
Help! Help! Go plead with the chiefs for my son 
whom they are about to make put on a woman’s 
dress!” 
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A crowd of women had followed her to our 
lodge and one of them cried out: “Don’t do it, 
Otaki! Don’t help her! She has ever been your 
enemy! She is the one who has ever spread bad, 
lying talk about you!” 

**T did n’t mean it! I did n’t mean it! I take it 
all back! Help! Otaki! Pity my poor son! Plead 
for him!” the old woman wailed hoarsely. 

“TI do pity him! Perhaps he will do better an- 
other time if given the chance. But the chiefs 
may not listen to me,” said Otaki. 

They will listen, almost-daughter,” said my 
mother. “‘Come, I will go with you.” There were 
tears in her eyes. She was kind-hearted; she 
could not resist any cry for help. 

They went, the old woman following close, 
and made their way through the great crowd 
surrounding Lone Walker’s lodge. Entering, my 
mother let my father know that Otaki had some- 
thing to say to the council, and he told Lone 
Walker, who nodded to her to speak out. 

She did, loud and clear. “Chiefs,” she said, 
“pity this poor old woman. Give this, her son, 
one more chance to save himself from putting 
on what will make her poorer than the poor. 
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What if he were your son? Would you not want 
him to have just one more chance to prove that 
he is not a coward? Of course you would. Then 
give him that chance, I beg you!”’ 

The chiefs looked at one another, considering 
what to answer. They looked at Wolf Eyes, sit- 
ting there with bowed head before them, at the 
anxious, trembling old mother, and at Otaki, 
beautiful, earnest, and wistful. ‘There was a long 
silence. 

At last Lone Walker took up an old woman’s 
dress that lay beside him, crumpled it into a 
ball and raised it in one hand in front of him. 
Again he looked around at the chiefs, and one by 
one they nodded their heads and he cast the 
dress into the fire. “Go, young man, go! You 
have your one more chance,” he said to Wolf 
Eyes, and the council was ended. 

But not the talk. “You are too kind! You 
should not have pleaded for him,” people told 
Otaki. And the widow of White Fox went around 
crying: “There is no longer justice among us! 
My man died in trying to recover our property, 
but the cowardly fleer from battle is not pun- 


ished!”’ 
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She had many sympathizers. They made life 
hard for Wolf Eyes. On the other hand, Otaki 
and sometimes my mother helped him with 
good advice and kind words. I can truly say that 
he did not lack in courage the next time he met 
the enemy and in time became a warrior, though 
never a great one. 

On the following morning we built the great 
lodge for sun, as he had in the long ago com- 
manded it should be done. The sacred women 
and the good-weather-maker then took up their 
abode in it for the four days it was to last, and 
portioned out to us the sacred dried buffalo 
tongues that they had been gathering since the 
previous summer. We ate them, the morsels that 
we got, not forgetting to bury a portion of them 
as we prayed for all that was good. We hung the 
great, forked center post with sacrifices to sun; 
sacrifices of the most beautiful, most valuable 
things that we possessed. And so ended the first 
day of the ceremonies. 

On the second morning of the ceremonies the 
dancing of the different bands of the All Friends 
Society began, as well as the counting of coups 
by the warriors. We all rose early, had our morn- 
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ing meal, and I then went to round up our horses 
and drive them to water. When I returned to 
our lodge my mother said to me: “‘The time for 
the pleasant surprise for you and Otaki has come. 
Put on the best that you have, rebraid your 
hair and paint yourself and be ready to appear 
before the chiefs. Otaki is dressing; they have 
ordered that she shall wear her war costume.” 
We were soon ready and went with my mother 
to the great lodge where, just outside it, the 
chiefs and medicine men and head warriors sat, 
the great crowd of the people surrounding them. 
Lone Walker called to us to come and stand in 
front of him and we did so, my mother dropping 
out in the crowd. We wondered what was going 
to happen. The people had ceased talking; all 
were staring at us; we felt abashed. Lone Walker 
rose and so did all there with him and also a 
number of drummers on their left. Then the 
old chief said loud and clear so that all could 
hear him: “Brave and good youth and girl, we 
have long had our eyes on you and have long 
been waiting for this time to do you honor. You 
may count your coups. You, Ap/ah, first.” 
Otaki and I looked at one another, more than 
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ever abashed, I the more so; I felt that I could 
not turn and speak before all these people. But 
she nudged me and whispered: “‘Go on! Quick! 
Begin! We have to do it!” 

So [ turned and counted my few, poor coups, 
and every time that I told one the drummers 
banged their drums and the people shouted ap- 
proval. I finished and started to take my place 
in the crowd when Lone Walker called to me 
to wait, and as I turned he said: ‘‘You have 
done well. You have shown that you are a war- 
rior, So you deserve to have a warrior’s name. 
We name you ‘Tail-Feathers-Coming-Over-the- 
Hill!”’? Again the people shouted approval, and, 
oh, how pleased I was as I drew away, for the 
name that he had given me was a most ancient 
and honorable one, a name that had been borne by 
some of our bravest ancestors! My birth-name 
was gone; I felt that I was of some worth in the 
tribe; I determined to be worthy of my new 
name! 

Came Otaki’s turn, and, oh, how unafraid, 
how graceful she was in her war costume as she 
stepped out before that great crowd and began 


1 Su’-ach-is-i-po-tum-is-so-o. 
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counting her coups. At the close of every count 
the drummers whanged their drums with all 
their strength and the people roared their ap- 
proval. And when she said: “It was at a spring 
butte out near Elk River. I climbed the butte 
and discovered two enemy riders coming to drive 
off our horses. I ran down to protect them, to 
try to hold them until help came. One of the 
riders aimed his gun at me, and I aimed at him 
and fired and killed him. I took his gun!” Well, 
when she counted that coup the drummers and 
the people banged drums and shouted and 
waved their robes and danced around a long 
time in excited approval. 

At last she finished her count, and then Lone 
Walker said to her: “You have done well, 
daughter! So well for us and for yourself that we 
shall give you something that never before was 
given a girl or woman of this tribe. We give you 
a man’s name! And a great name! We name 
you Running Eagle!”’ 

He finished, and for what seemed a long time 
the people were so astonished at this great and 
unheard-of honor that had been given my almost- 
sister, that they just stood and stared at her 
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and at the old chief. And then some one shouted, 
“Running Eagle! Warrior girl! Girl of pure life, 
live forever!” And at that the people all but 
went crazy, cheering her until it seemed as 
though there never would be an end to it. 

It was Sees Black who brought it to an end. 
He stepped out before the chiefs, raised a hand 
for silence, and then said: “The Braves Society 
held a council this morning and agreed that it 
should have two new members; they are Running 
Eagle and Tail-Feathers-Coming-Over-the-Hill!”’ 

Then again the people shouted and the drum- 
mers beat their drums, and Otaki—I mean 
Running Eagle— came and stood beside me, 
and I saw that there were tears in her eyes: “Oh, 
almost-brother!” she said, ‘“‘I can hardly believe 
that this is all real, that the chiefs have done so 
much for us. Let us go where it is quiet and think 
it over. Let us go home.” 

We went to my lodge, my father and mother 
and her brothers and sisters following, the people 
smiling and saying kind words to us as we passed 
them. And when we were all in the lodge, in- 
stead of being quiet, we talked it all over, this 
great honor that had come to us, and my mother 
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cried because she was so proud of us and happy, 
and so did the sisters. But we were not allowed 
to remain there long; the Braves were about to 
give a dance, and we were called to take part 
in it. | 

So began real life for my almost-sister and 
for me. Whenever a war party raided our herds 
she was one of the first to offer to join a 
party to go to recover the horses and take venge- 
ance upon the enemy; and she was always so 
lucky, and those with her, that in time she be- 
came a leader of war parties. In time our war- 
riors, even the greatest of them, begged to be 
allowed to follow her, for it was certain that 
she was favored by the sun, and that wherever 
she led success was with her. There were war 
leaders who would gather a party and go away 
south, even to the always-summer land, the land 
of the Spaniards, raiding and fighting all the 
southern tribes. Running Eagle, as I must call 
her now, would not do that; she led only against 
those who took our stock and waylaid our hunt- 
ers and came sneaking into our hunting-grounds 
to kill our game and trap our fur animals. 

Yes, Running Eagle, my almost-sister, was 
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two persons in one. On the war trail, clad in her 
man’s war costume, she was a greater warrior 
than most men. At home, in the lodge that her 
brothers and sisters kept for her, and clad in her 
plain, clean dress of bighorn leather, she was 
all woman, gentle, kind, and woman-wise. All 
women came to her with their troubles and she 
gave them good advice. Nor did the poor, the 
sick, the old, have to go to her for aid; she went 
to them and did all that she could for their 
comfort. 

Now, for several winters previous to the time 
that we were given our warrior names, men and 
youths of our tribe and of our brother tribes had 
been in love with Running Eagle. As our custom 
is, each one would send a relative or a friend to 
her, asking her to have pity on him and heal his 
torn heart by marrying him and loving him, but 
to one and all she would send the answer back 
that there was not in her heart that kind of love 
for any man, and that she would never marry. 

In the summer following that in which we got 
our warrior names, in the end of the Berries- 
Ripe moon, we were encamped on ‘Two Medicine 
River, just below the lower lake of the stream, 
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for the purpose of gathering service berries and 
weasel eyes?! to dry for winter use, and there the 
Gros Ventres joined us. A member of that tribe, 
a young man named White Quiver, was a great 
friend of mine. I have seen many young men in 
my time, but never one so handsome in a manly 
way as he was. He was tall and well formed and 
as straight upstanding as a pine tree. He was 
very brave; none was more brave; in battle he 
was as sudden and fierce as a thunderstorm in 
the mountains; but in the peace and quiet of 
camp his large, kind eyes and smiling face told 
ever how gentle was his heart. 

Whenever we two tribes were together, and 
that was often, White Quiver passed more time 
in our lodge than he did in his own, and so, of 
course, he had long been friendly with Running 
Eagle, who also passed a large part of her time 
in our lodge. Whenever he came in, her eyes 
would shine with pleasure at sight of him, and 
she would give him intimate greeting that she 
never gave to any other youth or man. 

One day, after he had gone out, I said to her: 
You love White Quiver!” 


1 Weasel eyes: ap’-ah ah-waps-pi — blueberries. 
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She gave me no answer, and sat looking long 
into the fire. 

That very evening White Quiver sent for me, 
and asked me to carry a message from him to her. 
“Tell her that I want her to become my woman. 
Say that I love her with a love greater than this 
great earth of ours,” he told me. 


CHAPTER XI 
SUN FORBIDS HER MARRIAGE 


WENT straight to our lodge and had my 

mother call Running Eagle in from her 
lodge. She came and sat beside my mother, and 
I gave her White Quiver’s message, word for 
word as he had said it. She gave a little cry of 
surprise; she smiled; there came a happy, shining 
light into her eyes; but she said nothing; she 
gazed and gazed into the fire, the smile ever on 
her lips, and we, watching her, wondered what 
her answer would be. 

“Well?” said my father at last. ‘“‘Almost- 
daughter, what is your answer?” 

““Never before have I hesitated,” she said at 
last. ““How many, many have asked this of me, 
and my ‘No!’ has ever awaited the end of the 
message. But now —” 

She stopped there and again stared long at the 
little flames of the fire, and then at last she told 
me: “Go, say to him that I can say neither yes 
nor no to what he asks; say that I will give him 
my answer later on.” 
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I hurried to White Quiver’s lodge and gave 
him her message, and then I told him that he 
was the very first one of her suitors to receive 
such an answer; that all the others had been 
refused at once. At that he brightened up and 
said that he thought there was hope for him 
and wanted to know what I thought about it. 

“Tt is plain that she likes you,” I answered, 
“more than likes you; but who can foretell what 
a woman will do?” 

And with that I returned to my lodge. When 
I arrived there my almost-sister had gone back 
to her lodge and it was dark. I did not see her 
again until the next morning. 

She came in to us just as we had finished our 
morning meal, and came very quietly, not as she 
usually did with a laugh and a ready joke. She 
sat down in her accustomed place beside my 
mother and then said in a low voice: “‘Almost- 
brother, help me.” 

“As you say, so shall it be done,” I answered. 

“Tt is this,” she went on. “Last night in my 
sleep my medicine came to me. I had prayed 
and prayed to it before I slept, asking what 
«nswer I should give to White Quiver —”’ 
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‘““Ha! You care for him, then 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, I care,” she admitted. 

“Well, as I said,” she went on, “‘my medicine 
came to me. My shadow had gone forth from 
my body. I, my shadow, met my medicine on 
the shore of the river, right out in front of camp, 
and I questioned it, begging that it tell me what 
to do? Listen! This is what it told me: ‘Go you 
into the most dangerous place there is about 
here, the cave in the cliff from which the river 
tumbles and roars down into the deep pool, and 
there fast and pray and pray to the Under- 
Water People for guidance in this matter. It is 
a matter in which I cannot advise you. It is for 
me to guard you against the dangers of the war 
trail; to give you success in war; to cure you of 
sickness, and that is all; in other matters you 
must go to the dread people of the deep waters 
for advice and aid.’ 

“And at that my medicine suddenly vanished. 
My shadow came back to my body. I awoke; 
day had come; I arose and made preparations 
to go into the cave of the falls and fast and sac- 
rifice and pray to the Under-Water gods for 
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advice. Almost-brother, and you my almost- 
mother, will you come with me as far as the foot 
of the falls and camp there while I fast and pray 
in that dark and unknown place?” 

“We will all go there with you,” said my 
father. ‘““We will move our lodge up near the 
foot of the falls and camp there until you return 
to us from the cave of the rushing water.” And 
having said that he told me to bring in the horses 
and told my mother to take down the lodge and 
arrange the packs. 

We were soon on our way to the falls, follow- 
ing the trail that runs along the north shore of 
the Lower Two Medicine Lake and thence up 
the narrow and heavily timbered valley of the 
stream. Midway between the Lower and the 
Upper Lake a high cliff stretches across the val- 
ley, and from the dark and jagged hole up in it 
the river comes leaping and foaming and roaring 
down into a wide, long pool of great depth. Just 
below the Upper Lake the river flows silently in 
among a great mass of large boulders and dis- 
appears and cannot be seen again until it gushes 
forth from the cliff cave. Who caused it to do 
that? Old Man, of course! When he made the 
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world he did many strange things, no doubt just 
to amuse himself — just to have a change, a 
rest from making great plains and mountains 
and winding river valleys. So it was that he 
made the long, dark, underground channel for 
this river to flow in. Yes, and for the same reason 
he made the strange, high-shooting springs that 
are south of Elk River and the great rock wall 
with a hole in it that stands on the south shore 
of the Upper Missouri, and many other queer 
places in the country. 

Well, on our way up to the falls we stopped for 
some time on the shore of the great beaver pond 
that is just above the head of the Lower Lake. 
It is the largest of all the beaver ponds in our 
country, the wide, high dam extending clear 
across the valley and backing up so much water 
that it is more a lake than a pond. Everywhere 
in it we could see the lodges of the busy and wise 
woodcutters rounding above the surface and 
many of the beavers swimming about and at 
work on the dam and along the shore felling 
trees. It was pleasant to watch them. My father 
said that the great dam had been built by White 
Fur, the great beaver chief, who afterward built 
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the big dam in Cutbank Canon,! and who later 
on sent his son, Loud Slap, to Little River on 
discovery,which resulted in the building of ponds 
on that stream. 

From the head of the pond above the lake it 
is not far to the falls. We soon arrived at the 
nearest open spot below them, unpacked the 
horses and turned them loose, and then my 
mother and Running Eagle set up our lodge and 
made it comfortable within, finally building a 
fire and roasting some meat for our midday meal. 
My almost-sister refused to eat, saying that as 
she was going to fast she might as well begin at 
once. | 

It was late in the afternoon when Running 
Eagle prepared to go up into the dark hole in 
the cliff. She slung an open-mouthed rawhide 
pouch over her shoulder, and as she did so I saw 
that among other things it contained an old, 
weather-worn human skull. My mother noticed 
it at the same time and we both stepped back 
from it. 

“Why the skull?” I asked. “Don’t you know 
that it is bad medicine to touch one or even go 


1 See Blackfeet Tales of Glacier National Park. 
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near one? The shadow of a dead person ever 
hovers about its bones and will make sickness 
and trouble to those who touch them.” 

“T know that,” Running Eagle answered; 
“but with me, for this time, it is different; my 
medicine told me to find a skull of a person and 
take it with me into the river cave. I am to lie 
down beside it, dreadful as it is, but its very 
dreadfulness will keep me safe should the Under- 
Water People, instead of helping me, seek to do 
me harm. I found it this morning in the point of 
timber just back from camp.” 

“Tt is the skull of a Pend d’Oreille; we wiped 
out a war party of that tribe there many years 
ago,” my father said. 

Well, Running Eagle then took up a robe and 
led the way, and we followed her to the foot of 
the fall, on the south side of it, and to do that 
we forded the river just below the long, wide, 
and deep pool. ‘The river does not drop straight 
down from the cave into the pool; it slants down 
into it over shelf after shelf of rough and jagged 
rock. At that time there were numerous projec- 
tions of rock along the southern edge of the fall 
by which one might mount up and up and enter 
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the dark cavern, but they were constantly wet 
with spray and coated with slippery slime and 
there was the danger, if the climber slipped and 
fell into the down-rushing stream, that he would 
surely be killed by being dashed against the 
many jagged rocks in its course. 

We stopped at the foot of the fall and looked 
up at the rushing, roaring, powerful downfall of 
water. 

“Tt is worse than I thought; a slip means 
death; give it up, Running Eagle, and go else- 
where for your medicine dream,” my father 
shouted. He had to shout to make himself heard 
above the roar of the fall. 

“No. I must do as I have been told to do,” 
my almost-sister sighed; and freeing herself from 
my mother’s detaining hand she began the dan- 
gerous ascent. 

Along that straight-sided wall were no projec- 
tions, no growth of brush for hand-holds. Run- 
ning Eagle had her pouch and her robe slung at 
her right side; she leaned against the smooth 
wall and barefooted stepped cautiously from one 
little projection to another, at each step rubbing 
the slime from the rock with the sole of her foot 
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before trusting her weight upon it, and, oh, how 
anxiously we watched her! Our suspense was 
sickening! She seemed to move no faster than 
creeps a hairy worm of the trees; she made fre- 
quent long stops; and twice, three times, she 
tottered and seemed about to fall out into the 
fierce downrush of water. But no! It was as 
though the gods supported her; each time she 
wonderfully recovered her balance and rested, 
and then went on, step by step, and at last en- 
tered the darkness of the cave. Up there it seemed 
to bend to the left; the last we saw of her she was 
moving that way and then vanished from our 
sight. We remained where we were for a long 
time watching the fall, fearing to see her body 
come dashing against the dreadful rocks in its 
course. Long, long we stopped there praying for 
her safety. Night came and we felt that she was 
safe, that somewhere in the dark river cave she 
had found a resting-place. We turned down and 
forded the river and went to our lodge. We had 
our evening meal. My father got out his medicine 
pipe and we smoked and prayed to the gods for 
the safety of the absent one, and then we lay 
down and slept. 
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Now followed days of anxious watching and 
waiting for Running Eagle to return to us. Well 
we knew that the descent along the edge of the 
fall would be far more difficult, more dangerous 
than the ascent. From daylight to dark night we 
watched the fall by turns. 

In the afternoon of the first day White Quiver 
came to us, he having just heard from Running 
Eagle’s sisters and brothers whither she had gone 
and for what purpose. He looked long at the fall, 
at the black hole from which the water poured, 
and was amazed. “‘It does not seem possible that 
she could have gone up in there; the gods must 
have given her strong support! And now if they 
fail her we shall never again see her in life,”’ he 
said. He unslung his beautiful shield, fastened a 
stone to it, and dropped it into the pool, where 
it sank and rested on the white sands. “O you, 
gods of the deep waters!” he cried. “O Sun! 
O Earth-Mother! O all gods of sky, earth, and 
water! Protect Running Eagle from all danger. 
Grant her that for which she is fasting and pray- 
ing. I sacrifice to you my medicine shield. Give 
us all, I pray you, long life and happiness!” 

“Ai! Have pity! Pity us all,” I cried. And we 
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sat there together, White Quiver and I, and 
watched the fall until black night came. 

And so, anxiously watching for Running Eagle 
to come out from the black night of the river 
cave in the cliff, the days dragged on, each one 
seemingly the length of a moon. My father and 
mother and I watched the place by day and 
White Quiver watched it the long nights through, 
sitting close to the upper edge of the big pool and 
ready to jump into it and rescue the faster should 
she come tumbling down into it over the falls. 

Four days passed, and then a fifth, and when 
that evening came we felt fear for the absent 
one, fear that had been growing ever since we 
had seen her pass up into the black darkness 
of the hole in the cliff. What terrible dangers 
might be there, we thought. There, no doubt, 
Under-Water People made their home, and well 
we knew that regardless of prayers and sacrifices 
to them they had dragged many of our tribe 
down to death in the deep waters of our streams 
and lakes. And, no doubt, there were other dan- 
gers back in that dark and mysterious place, 
dangers that we sensed, but could not put into 
words. 
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Came the sixth morning, and I went up to the 
pool to take White Quiver’s place. Day was just 
breaking. We stood together on a high boulder 
at the edge of the pool and when the light grew 
strong we looked down upon every part of its 
rocky and sandy bottom, dreading as we did 
every morning to see Running Eagle’s body rest- 
ing there; but as usual we could see nothing but 
White Quiver’s shield and big trout swimming 
lazily here and there. And so for the time we 
felt relief. 

Said White Quiver: “There were strange hap- 
penings down there in the pool last night. Great 
splashings of water showing white in the dark- 
ness, as though made by large bodies fighting, 
or at play; and at times I thought — yes, I was 
certain that I could hear strange cries mingled 
with the roar of the falls.” 

“Otters at play most likely,” I told him. “This 
is oneof their favorite feeding and playing places.” 

“Otters could not have made the big splash- 
ings I saw there,” he answered. 

“Well, bears might have made them; they 
love to swim and splash in the water. Don’t you 
think they might have been bears?” I asked. 
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“No. They made splashings just as you or I 
would do, reaching far out on one side and then 
on another and kicking up behind. I am sure that 
they were Under-Water People.” 

When he told me that my heart went down 
and down as though it were going from me. If he 
was right, if the splashing had been made by 
Under-Water People, then without doubt they 
frequented also the waters of the river above the 
falls in the cliff cave and my almost-sister would 
have met them. I trembled, thinking what they 
might have done to her if they refused her 
prayers and offerings! 

“Well, I shall now go to the lodge and eat and 
then sleep. Call me if anything happens,” White 
Quiver said, and slid from the boulder and went 
away down the shore. 

I remained on the boulder. After a time an 
otter and then another came sliding down the 
opposite bank from the thick timber and brush 
at the foot of the cliff and plunged into the pool 
and chased trout, each catching one. Up they 
came then to the surface and with the fish in 
their mouths swam to their slide, climbed it and 
went out of sight whence they had come. “It 
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must have been otters that made the night 
splashings,” I said to myself and felt better until 
I remembered that White Quiver had said that 
the splashings had been larger than otters could 
make. And he had heard strange cries. My heart 
went down again! 

The sun soon came up over the high, pine- 
covered ridge to the east and wiped out the 
shadows in the valley. Rainbows appeared in 
the mist and spray of the falls, and lightened 
by the sky gods’ fire the wall and roof of the 
cliff cave became plain in view almost as far 
back as the bend in it. I was trying to see farther 
in, trying to make my eyes pierce the darkness 
beyond, when, hai-ya! I thought that I saw a 
movement back in there. I stared hard and dis- 
covered my almost-sister coming from the far 
back blackness. She came to the upper end of the 
fall and paused in the clear sunlight. Her long 
hair, now unbraided and loose, covered her to 
the knees, a robe of shining, rippling brown! 
swaying lightly to every puff of the cave wind. 


1 Author’s note. The narrator made no mistake in this. 
Unbraided and in sunlight, the hair of the Blackfeet and other 
Northern tribes is a dark, coppery brown, not black. Tightly 
braided it appears black in any light. 
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Her fine face shone pale between its parting and 
her eyes seemed to be larger and more full of 
mystery than ever. She was a beautiful sight, 
the most beautiful woman that I have ever seen. 

And now, step by step, feeling her way, lean- 
ing against the wall and rubbing the slime from 
each foothold, she came cautiously down along 
the edge of the fall. I dropped my robe and stood 
ready to plunge into the pool, should she miss 
her footing and be swept down into it. Twice, 
three times, she all but lost her balance, and each 
time I thought that she would topple into the 
rushing water. But no. It was as though the gods 
supported her; each time she wonderfully re- 
covered her balance and rested and then cau- 
tiously came on. I watched her, holding my 
breath, until I saw that she had passed the last 
dangerous place, and then I sprang from the 
rock, ran down and forded the river, and hur- 
ried up and met her by the side of the big pool. 
“Oh, almost-sister!” I cried. “You are safely 
back tous! You have survived the dangers! I am 
glad!” 

She swayed as she walked and I knew that 
she was terribly weakened from her long fast. 
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“T survive,” she signed to me and almost fell 


into my arms. I supported her down the shore 
and across the stream and on to our lodge. There 
my mother received her, laid her upon a couch 
and hurried to heat soup and get out some pem- 
mican and berries for the breaking of her fast. 
My father got out his pipe and made a smoke 
offering to the gods, White Quiver and I joining 
in the song of thanks for Running Eagle’s safe 
return to us. Presently she drank the soup, ate 
the food, and strength came back to her. She 
sat and began to talk, and how eagerly we lis- 
tened to her tale. 

“It is a wonderful, a medicine place, back 
where I went,” she said. “As I entered the dark- 
ness of the cave I saw that it turned to the right. 
There a narrow, safe shelf of rock runs beside, 
and just above the deep, swift water. I followed 
it and after a few steps found that it turned back 
to the left, straight toward the Upper Lake. 
A few steps past this bend and I could go no 
farther; my narrow shelf ran out to nothing and 
ahead was the straight-walled cave, the swift 
water filling it from side to side. At the height 
of my shoulder was a wide and long shelf. I 
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climbed up on it, spread my robe and lay down 
with my skull beside me. A very faint light came 
in that far from ‘the mouth of the cave. I lay 
and rested and heard strange noises farther back, 
hissings of air, groaning and rumbling of the 
rushing water. I prayed to the Under-Water 
People, to all the gods. I sat up and took from 
my pouch various things and sacrificed them. 
I cast them into the water and begged the gods 
to accept them and have pity upon me. I asked 
them to tell me what to do. Then I lay down 
again and soon fell asleep. 

“When I awoke the dim light had gone; I was 
in darkness more black than black paint. Farther 
in, mingled with the hissing air and rumbling 
rush of water, I heard now other sounds at 
times; sounds that seemed to me made by things 
of life; wild mutterings; shrill laughter; strange 
singing that put fear into my heart. ‘The Under- 
Water People!’ I said to myself and again 
prayed them not to harm me, but to give me 
help, to tell me what to do.” 

“Well, did they answer — did they say that 
you are free to come to me?” White Quiver 
cried. 
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“Wait! I must tell this my own way,” she 
answered, and by the sorrow in her eyes as she 
looked at him I knew that he was to have bad 
news. 

“By turns I slept and lay awake. Dim light 
came and faded into blackness, and thus I kept 
count of the days. I prayed and prayed for a 
vision, but none came to me until last night. 
Then, as the dim light died out and night crept 
into the valley and into the cave, I saw across 
from me on a narrow rock shelf three pairs of 
green fire eyes and felt sure that they were the 
eyes of three Under-Water People. Somehow I 
did not fear their presence. ‘If they were going to 
harm me they would have done so before now,’ 
I thought, and prayed and prayed for guidance. 
The green fire eyes moved here and there along 
the shelf. ‘They disappeared as I heard splashings 
in the water. After a long time sleep came to me; 
my shadow went forth from my body. I some- 
how went farther back in the cave and came into 
a big side cave and there found an old Under- 
Water man and his woman. In form they seemed 
to be not different from us. They wore beautiful 
clothes and sat upon robes of tanned beaver and 
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otter skins. The old man told me to sit beside his 
woman and when [ had done so he said to me: 
“We have heard your prayers and have received 
the things that you sacrificed to us. Wishing to 
help you we in turn have sacrificed and prayed 
to the sun, asking him to tell us what answer 
to give you. We have it. Listen! ‘This is his mes- 
sage: You were born to be of great good to your 
tribe. Children would stop your good work. 
You must never marry!’”’ 

She spoke so low when she said this that we 
could hardly hear her. Tears streamed down her 
cheeks. “White Quiver,” she went on, “I am 
sorry! We can never marry! Go find a good 
woman and marry her!” 

“‘T cannot have you, so I will have no other,” 
White Quiver told her. “I can anyhow be a 
brother to you. When you go to war I shall go 
with you. If you fall I shall fall with you.” His 
voice trembled so that he could say no more. 

He went out of the lodge and saddled his 
horse and rode off down the trail to camp. With 
a deep sigh Running Eagle lay down on my 
mother’s couch and almost at once fell into a 
heavy sleep from which she did not awaken until 
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the next morning. Then after a hurried meal of 
roast meat we packed up and returned to the big 
camp at the foot of the Lower Lake. There for 
three days Running Eagle kept to her lodge, 
resting, sleeping, eating, recovering from her 
long fast. My father and mother and I told 
again and again the tale of her experience in the 
dread cliff cave, of the terrible risk she had run 
in getting in and out of it. More than ever the 
people honored her; her name was as great as 
that of our great chiefs, greater, perhaps, than 
that of our head chief, Lone Walker. He himself 
visited her and made her a present of his fastest 
buffalo horse, which he tethered close to the door 
of her lodge. “You are a brave young woman, 
a good young woman, a medicine woman. It is 
right that you shall have the best horse in all 
our herds,” he told her. 

In the early part of the next moon, the moon 
of falling leaves, we left the Two Medicine 
country and moved down on Bear River at the 
mouth of its Dry Fork, where we were in the 
midst of countless herds of buffalo. Running 
Eagle made one run on her new horse and using 
bow and arrows killed thirteen fat cows. Her 
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brothers and sisters worked hard for days pre- 
paring the hides for tanning and cutting the 
meat into thin sheets and drying it for winter 
use. 

On the fourth night after this big run an 
enemy war party sneaked right into our camp 
and took many of our best horses that were 
tethered in among the lodges. I lost three buffalo 
runners — that is, my father and I did — and 
Running Eagle lost the fast horse that the chief 
had given her. The next morning when our loss 
was discovered we made hurried preparations 
to take the trail of the raiders. Running Eagle 
had the camp-crier announce that she would 
lead a party, and fifty-four men answered the 
call. White Quiver and I were two of the number. 


CHAPTER XII 
TROUBLE ON THE TRAIL 


S soon as it was discovered that the enemy 
had raided our camp, several hundred 
of our men mounted and took up their trail. 
Running Eagle was always against that, be- 
cause the pursuers, having each of them but the 
one horse to ride, could rarely overtake riders 
driving the pick of our herds and able to change 
frequently to fresh animals and keep going at 
top speed. Her way was to take up the trail on 
foot, follow it cautiously to the camp to which 
it led, and then at the right time enter it and 
take what revenge she could. 

All that day we were busy preparing for a 
possibly long absence from home. In the late 
afternoon the medicine men and their women 
prepared sweat lodges for us, and we went into 
them and had medicine prayers for our safety and 
success, the medicine men undertaking to pray 
daily for us during our absence. Running Eagle, 
White Quiver, and I were three of fifteen of our 
party who went into Two Ravens’ sweat lodge. 
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He was a medicine man of wonderful power, and 
we felt that his prayers and sacrifices would 
enable us to survive all the dangers that we were 
sure to meet. Every day while we were gone he 
would put on his war costume when evening 
came, mount a horse, and rattle in hand ride 
through the camp calling over and over our 
names and reminding the people to pray with 
him for our safety. 

From the long ceremony in the sweat lodge we 
ran to the river and dropping our robes plunged 
our steamed and perspiring bodies into the cold 
water. Then we dressed and went home, ate a 
farewell meal with our families, and took up our 
belongings and gathered in front of Running 
Eagle’s lodge. She came out presently, dressed 
in her male costume, a bow and a quiver of ar- 
rows at her back, a shield hanging from her left 
arm and a gun in hand. Behind her came her 
servant, a youth of few winters named Curlew, 
who carried the cylinders and pouches contain- 
ing her war costume and her various supplies. 

‘Are you all here?” she asked. 

“Our number is complete,” I told her. 

She was about to take the lead when there 
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arose a commotion in the lower end of the camp, 
and presently a rider came to us, one of those 
who had started on the trail of the enemy in the 
early morning. “‘My horse tired and I had to 
turn back. | am glad I am come in time to give 
you the news. The enemy are Assiniboines; we 
found a pair of moccasins of that make on the 
trail,” he told us. 

We questioned him and learned that so far as 
he had followed them the enemy had taken the 
down-river trail, heading evidently for the mouth 
of the stream, whence they would probably cut 
across the plains to the Bear Paws and then go 
by way of the Wolf Mountains to their country, 
which was east of the mouth of the Elk River.! 

Said Running Eagle then: “We are glad to 
know this because we shall not now have to 
follow the enemy trail; we can choose our own 
and easy way to their country and their camp.” 
And with that she led out on the broad, plain 
down-river trail. 

Traveling by night, hiding and sleeping in 
thick brush by day, with several of our number 
ever on the watch by turns, we were three nights 

1 Elk River: The Yellowstone. 
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from camp to the mouth of the river. From there 
we took the trail running along the north side of 
Big River.’ It was not so direct as the one by 
way of the Bear Paws and Wolf Mountains, but 
it was the best for us, for we were much of the 
time in the cool timber of the valley, safe from 
observation and ever near water. The other 
trail would have taken us over long stretches of 
open, dry plain, where an enemy of large num- 
ber could have made trouble for us. 

One of our party, Elk Horn, was a medicine 
man, and he had a servant who carried his sacred 
pipe and various medicine and other pouches 
and cylinders. Each time that we went into camp 
for the day his servant built him a resting-place 
off to one side of us, and he would get out his 
pipe and smoke and pray to the gods for a guid- 
ing vision when he slept. Then when the sun was 
low and we gathered about our small, dry-wood, 
almost smokeless fires to cook our evening meal 
and eat, he would join us and tell us his dreams 
and what he thought they portended. Day after 
day they were good dreams; at least he had none 
that foreshadowed ill for us, until we one morn- 


1 Big River: The Missouri. 
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ing arrived at the mouth of Middle Creek, or, 
as you whites call it, Cow Creek. We there went 
into camp in the timber just below the junction 
of the creek with Big River and had our morning 
meal of buffalo meat, the meat of a fat cow that 
we had killed the previous evening. Running 
Eagle then told off the men for the first watch 
and the rest of us lay down here and there and 
slept. Elk Horn as usual went off by himself and 
in the brush up-river from us and out of our 
sight. Running Eagle lay in a little shelter her 
servant had built for her down-river from us. 

It was a little later than midday — I remem- 
ber that the watch had been changed — when 
Elk Horn came running to where we lay and 
aroused us. He was excited; his eyes were big 
and staring; he shook Running Eagle’s servant, 
told him to arouse our leader and tell her to 
come to us. She came, and he cried out: 

‘Leader woman, and all you men, hear me! 
I have had a dream; a warning dream; danger is 
ahead of us, perhaps coming right here to us. 
This I dreamed; this was my vision: I was in the 
timber; the night was cloudy and dark, so dark 
that I had to feel my way among the trees. I had 
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traveled far, was very thirsty, and trying to get 
to the stream which I knew the timber must 
border. I stopped and listened and could hear 
the low rippling of the stream down its rocky 
channel. It was not far away. I startedon, but 
had made only two or three cautious steps when 
close in front of me some one shrieked, as though 
in great pain and fear: ‘Help! Oh, help me! 
Help me!’ And somehow I half-knew the voice. 

“Take courage! I come!’ I answered and 
rushed forward a few steps, knocking against 
trees, to where I thought the cry had been made. 
I stopped and listened, but could hear no sound 
other than that of the murmuring water. ‘Where 
are you? What can I do to help you?’ I cried and 
got no answer. Again and again I cried that I 
was there, that I would help, but not an answer 
did I get. Then suddenly I came back to my 
sleeping body. I awoke and found myself wet 
with perspiration. I sprang up and came to you 
all at once to tell you the dream. You must 
agree that it is a bad one, that it warns us of 
danger to us of some kind.” 

He ceased speaking and we considered his 
words; we tried to see what his dream portended. 
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Said Running Eagle at last: “I think that 
your dream is a warning that we are getting close 
to danger of some kind. We must be very watch- 
ful from now on; hereafter when we travel we 
must keep two or three scouts ahead, and as 
there is no moon except for a short time in the 
latter part of the night it is best to travel in the 
daytime, keeping good watch ahead and on all 
sides of us. We have had some rest and sleep. I 
propose that we call in the watchers and travel 
until sundown and then have a good long night’s 
rest. What say you all to that?” 

We agreed that would be the best for us. The 
watchers were called in, we started on, Running 
Eagle herself and White Quiver and I taking 
the lead far in advance of the party and looking 
everywhere for any signs of the enemy. Below 
the mouth of Middle Creek — it was so named 
because it rises between the Bear Paws and the 
Wolf Mountains — the bottoms of Big River 
Valley become ever longer and wider and more 
heavily timbered. We kept in the timber as 
much as was possible, but, of course, in crossing 
the points dividing the bottoms we were in plain 
sight of any enemy that might be posted on 
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the rims or slopes of the valley; therefore we 
paused at the lower edge of every grove of 
timber and had a good look of the land on all 
sides of us before crossing the open places. 

The valley was alive with game of all kinds, 
buffalo and antelope herds in the open, well- 
grassed bottoms and on the steep slopes, and 
deer and elk in the groves. The woods game kept 
fleeing before us, but as it did not go out into 
the open, we did not mind that, and by circling 
now and then we managed to pass near herds 
of buffaloes without alarming them. That was 
important; to stampede a herd would call the 
attention of any chance enemy to our presence 
in the valley, and give them a good chance to 
waylay us. 

In midafternoon we entered a large grove of 
timber where were thick patches of willows and 
rose brush in among the big cottonwoods. White 
Quiver proposed that we smoke a short pipe, and 
I stopped with him while he filled and lighted it, 
Running Eagle going on and telling us to over- 
take her as soon as we got the pipe going. We 
were some time doing that with flint and steel 
and a bad piece of firewood, and had no more 
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than started on when we heard somewhere 
ahead an angry roar, and then Running Eagle 
calling to us, “Brothers! Help!” 

“A real bear!”1 I cried to White Quiver, in 
the lead and smoking. He thrust the pipe into 
his tobacco-pouch and we ran, following the 
dusty game trail in which were plain the prints 
of my almost-sister’s small, moccasined feet. 
Oh, how we ran! All was silent ahead of us, no 
more outcry, no more growling, and we feared 
the worst. Presently we came to the edge of an 
open, grassy spot in the timber, and there, close 
to the thick brush growing on its river side, we 
saw Running Eagle lying motionless, face down 
upon the ground, and a real bear, almost as big 
as a buffalo bull, sitting erect beside her and 
sniffing the air with its black, wet, wriggling 
nose! 

“She is dead!” said White Quiver, and then 
roared: ‘‘Real bear, you shall die!”’ 

Right then the bear discovered us and with 
another terrible roar came at us open-mouthed. 
It was but a few steps away when it made the 
first leap. It came on with long bounds, its back 

1 The grizzly: Ni-tap’-o-kyai-yo. 
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hair all ruffled forward, its mean little eyes lit 
up with green fire. White Quiver fired and his 
bullet struck it fair in the breast. It stopped, 
roared again and clawed at the wound, then 
came on, and in two leaps landed right in front 
of my friend and struck at him with its right 
paw. He dodged, but was hit on the side of the 
head and down he went as though a flash of 
lightning had hit him. The bear was about to 
bite into his neck when it saw me and drew back 
and made ready to turn my way. I had been 
waiting for it to become motionless. I took care- 
ful sight at its open mouth and fired. It leaped 
from the ground and fell across White Quiver’s 
legs, its muscles twitched a few times. It gave a 
great gasp for breath and died. 

I threw down my gun and ran to Running 
Eagle, knelt down and turned her over on her 
back, and placed my hand on her breast. Her 
heart was beating strongly, and I gave a cry of 
joy as I thought that she would live. Blood was 
streaming from the right side of her head, just 
back of the ear. I examined the wound and found 
that the scalp was cut clear to the bone from the 
top of her head to her neck by one of the bear’s 
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long, sharp claws. I felt the skull all along the 
cut and could find no broken place in it and I 
said to myself: “‘ Now is the time while she lies 
senseless for me to sew this wound.” I got an 
awl and a strand of sinew thread from my pouch 
and soon joined the two edges of the long wound. 

As I was putting the awl back in my pouch, 
she opened her eyes and saw me and started to 
sit up. “Oh, how my head aches!” she mur- 
mured. 

“Lie still; you will soon be better,” I told her, 
and started to see what I could do for White 
Quiver. She turned upon her side and watched 
me. 

I placed my hand on my friend’s breast and 
found that his heart was beating. The bear lay 
across him from the thighs down, and try as I 
would I could not roll it off; it was as heavy as 
the carcass of a full-grown buffalo bull. I then 
examined my friend. I had seen the bear strike 
him on the side of the head, just as it had struck 
my almost-sister, but the scalp was not torn, nor 
pressing all along the skull could I find that it 
was injured. I then pressed his shoulder and 
found that it was broken; I could feel the shat- 
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tered bones grind under my finger-tips. I made 
a vow to the sun that for what this bear had done 
to my almost-sister and my friend, I would take 
every opportunity to kill off its kind. 

Just then our party came to the edge of the 
opening, saw what had happened and ran, some 
of them to Running Eagle and some to me. We 
rolled the great bear off from White Quiver and 
then carried him and my almost-sister to the 
edge of the river and there bathed their wounds. 
Both were soon able to sit up. We bandaged 
White Quiver’s shoulder and bound his arm tight 
to his breast. Some of the men went out and 
killed a buffalo cow and brought in the meat and 
a leg bone and I broke it and greased both the 
wounds with the marrow which I took from it. 
Marrow grease is a powerful healer of cuts and 
wounds. 

By the time we had made the injured as com- 
fortable as was possible, the day was almost 
ended and black thunder- and rain-clouds were 
coming up from the east. We hurried to build a 
small war lodge for our wounded and several large 
ones for our party, using dead poles, willows, 
eottonwood bark, and whatever else we could 
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find for the purpose. They were no sooner fin- 
ished and piles of firewood gathered than the 
storm broke, a terrible storm. Elk Horn, the 
medicine man, and I made our quarters in the 
small lodge to take care of my almost-sister and 
White Quiver. She said that her head ached as 
though it would break open and White Quiver 
suffered great pain in his shoulder. I roasted 
some buffalo meat for us all and fed White 
Quiver his portion a mouthful at a time, until 
he cried, “‘Cease! I am filled.” 

“Well, you see that my dream came true,” 
Elk Horn said to us as we sat back on our grass 
and robe couches and passed the pipe. “I 
thought that it meant we were to meet a war 
party; instead, it was a warning against a bear.” 

“T am more afraid of a real bear than I am of 
people enemies,” said Running Eagle. “It is not 
difficult to kill men enemies; arrows pierce their 
tender bodies through and through, and they are 
done for. I shot an arrow fair into the breast of 
that bear when without warning he charged me, 
but it went in not the width of my hand and he 
broke it off and kept coming at me.” 

At that we had some talk about bears and the 
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uncertainty of their thoughts and actions, some- 
times running away upon catching sight or odor 
of man and again charging him without any 
provocation whatever. Later on Elk Horn got 
out his medicine pipe and we smoked and prayed 
to the gods. The rain continued to fall. Finally, 
when my three companions had lain down and 
were apparently asleep, I built a lasting fire of 
half-dry wood and also lay down and slept. 

After a time I awoke. The fire was still burn- 
ing, so I did not move. 

Presently I heard my almost-sister say: 
“White Quiver, are you asleep?” 

““No. I have so much pain that I can’t sleep,” 
he answered. 

“So it is with me,” she said, and went on: 
“White Quiver, friend, had you not appeared 
when you did and drew the bear to you, he would 
have killed me. I owe you my life, yes, I owe it 
to you and my almost-brother sleeping there.” 

“Then give me your life. Give yourself to me. 
You know how much I love you, and I think that 
you love me. You do, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I do. But what you ask can never be. 
You know that as well as I do. What the gods 
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decree, that must we do or be destroyed,” she 
told him. 

“T have this thought,” he said. “It may be 
that the gods are just testing us; testing our 
strength to obey their will. In time, perhaps, 
seeing that we do obey, they may give us a sign 
that our trial is over—a sign that we may 
marry and set up a lodge of our own.” 

“White Quiver, friend, I have never men- 
tioned it, but I also have had that thought,” 
Running Eagle told him. “And now I say this: 
until that sign comes, if it ever does, we must not 
talk of love, nor even think about love more 
than we can help, for it hurts. Promise, promise 
me now that you will do this and so make easier 
for me the life the gods say that I must lead.” 

*“Running Eagle, as you say so I shall do,” he 
answered her, and they talked no more. 

I felt very sorry for them. After a time I put 
fresh wood on the fire. I saw that they slept and 
was glad that for the time they could not fee) 
their flesh- and heart-aches. 

We remained in that camp nineteen days 
waiting for White Quiver to recover from his 
wound. On the twentieth morning we again took 
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up the trail and traveled day after day without 
happenings of any kind and in the evening of the 
seventh day approached the mouth of Little 
River. Three scouts were ahead of us; they came 
running back when we were quite near the 
mouth of the river and told us that they had dis- 
covered an enemy camp of forty-one lodges; that 
it was pitched on an open plain close to the shore 
of Big River and just below the mouth of Little 
River. Perhaps you can understand how angry 
that news made us — a part of some enemy tribe 
camping and hunting in our own country. 

Said Running Eagle: “This is news, good 
news. Let us not act hastily. We shall go back 
into the thick brush of the bottom above here 
and eat and rest and some time after sundown 
approach that camp and see what we can do 
toi 

We turned back and found shelter close to the 
bank of Big River in a wide, long, dense growth 
of willows. We all had in our pouches a quantity 
of pemmican, back-fat, dried meat, for just such 
an occasion as this. We ate plenty, drank of the 
river water, and then gathered around Elk Horn 
and with him smoked his sacred pipe and prayed 
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to the gods for success against the enemy camped 
so near us. When the ceremony ended the sun 
had set, and soon afterward the moon came up, 
a big round moon that would shine all night. As 
soon as it was well up in the sky, we took up our 
weapons and pouches and ropes and set out for 
the camp of the enemy. 

For some distance up from its junction with 
Big River the Little River is very deep and slug- 
gish and its bottom and banks are soft mud, long 
death-traps for all who attempt to cross them. 
So it was that we went away up the river to the 
first hard and shallow ford, there crossed over 
and turned down toward the camp of the enemy. 
When not far from it we halted long enough to 
paint ourselves and put on our war bonnets and 
war shirts and slip the buckskin cases from our 
shields. These were sacred medicine; wearing 
them we felt encouraged to give strong battle 
to the enemy. 

Again we went on and after a time sighted the 
lodges of the enemy. All were dark. The fires had 
died out and the people slept. The lodges were 
pitched at the upper end of a growth of timber 
bordering Big River and just outside the edge 
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of it. We circled around and entered the lower 
end of the growth and in its shelter cautiously 
approached the camp. After a time we heard the 
occasional stamping of horses’ feet; we stopped 
and listened; the animals were in the upper point 
of timber, and we thought probably corralled 
there. We went on more cautiously than ever 
and came to the corral, the like of which none 
of us had ever seen. The enemy had cut many 
fresh buffalo-hides into broad, long strips and 
stretched them from tree to tree, five rows of 
them, and drying and shrinking they made a 
strong fence. The corral circle was all of a hun- 
dred steps crosswise and it was full of horses! 
Running Eagle motioned us to draw back, to 
follow her, and we went far enough on our back 
trail to be sure that our voices could not be heard 
in the enemy camp. Said Running Eagle then: 
“It may be that watchers are lying here and 
there around that corral. We must take no 
chances, so let us say that watchers are there. 
Ten of you will go to the lower side of the corral 
and stand there until we others have taken our 
place at the edge of the timber between the cor- 
ral and the camp. You ten will then cut the raw- 
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hide fence and go in and drive the horses down 
to the lower point of the timber and hold them 
there for us. If it happens that there are no 
watchers at the corral, you will drive the horses 
as slowly and as quietly as is possible. If watchers 
are there and discover you, you will drive the 
herd down as fast as you can and we will protect 
you. When we have the horses and are all of us 
mounted we shall then consider what next to do.” 

Running Eagle then told off the ten to go to 
the corral, choosing those who were least experi- 
enced in war and including the two servants in 
the number. We then turned and approached 
the camp and the corral. ‘The ten were just sepa- 
rating from us to go to the corral when from 
both places there broke out shots and yells, and 
from the camp the wails and screams of fright- 
ened women and children, the howling of dogs, 
and we knew that a war party was after the 
horses that we had thought as good as ours! 
Were they a party of our own people, or from 
another enemy tribe, and if enemies what were 
we to do? 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DUEL 


PREAD out! If these be enemies we will fight 

them, too!” Running Eagle cried, and just 
then the horses came thundering toward us from 
the corral, urged on by a number of riders and 
glad enough to be running from all the noise and 
gun flashes behind them. One of the riders was 
shouting in a language that we did not know, 
so, of course, they were enemies. There were no 
more than twelve or fifteen of them. 

“You members of the Braves Society use your 
weapons! The rest of you catch horses!” Run- 
ning Eagle ordered. 

We were all spread out in the path of the 
oncoming herd. ‘Twenty-two of us were Braves, 
including my almost-sister. Upon seeing us all 
lined up across their path, the horses came to a 
stop, then began to mill around and around, un- 
certain where to go. The riders came close, urg- 
ing them on, and in the bright moonlight we 
saw that they were Crows, tall, slender men, all 
of them wearing beautiful war costumes. Behind, 
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the men from the camp were coming fast and 
shooting at them. I saw one fall from his horse. 
Then we fired at them and three went down. 
That was a great surprise; they could not under- 
stand, those Crows, how some of the men from 
the camp had managed to head them off so 
quickly; they, of course, thought that we be- 
longed there. ‘They saw at once that they could 
never get away with the herd; a shot from be- 
hind knocked another of their number head first 
to the ground; the rest, following their shouting 
leader, turned and rode for their lives out of the 
timber and off across the wide bottom for the 
distant hills. 

By this time eight or ten of our party had 
caught horses and were mounted, and Running 
Eagle called out: “You riders drive the herd on 
down to the point of the timber. All you others 
retreat slowly; don’t become excited; when you 
shoot at the enemy be sure that you have good 
aim!” 

We moved right and left from in front of the 
herd of horses, and they were glad enough to 
have a clear path; they broke into a run down 
through the timber, followed by our riders. As 
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soon as they had passed, we could see the men 
from the camp, a big, close crowd of them, run- 
ning toward us through the timber. From be- 
hind the tree-trunks we began firing at them. A 
number of them fell, some yelling with pain. The 
rest fired wildly at us and did no harm. We 
retreated slowly from tree to tree, reloading our 
guns and firing whenever we got fair sight of the 
enemy, and one by one no less than five more of 
them fell. 

Running Eagle called out: “Make a stand 
here, and you”’— she named three young men 
— “collect our ropes and go down and catch 
horses for us.” 

Safe behind trees, we watched that narrow 
neck of timber, no more than fifty steps across 
and bare of underbrush. The enemy came sneak- 
ing into it by twos and threes and larger num- 
bers, and we waited until they were halfway 
through it and fired at them, dropping four or 
five dead upon the ground and wounding several 
who ran back and quickly out of sight. And then 
suddenly the rest, although far outnumbering us, 
broke and ran for their camp. At that we raised 
the Blackfeet song of victory; and then we 
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stood where we were for some time, watching, 
listening, and seeing no more of the enemy, we 
went down to the far point of the timber. 
But before starting down some of our number 
went into the narrow strip of timber and scalped 
those who had fallen there and took their weap- 
ons. The dead were Assiniboines. 

When we arrived at the lower point of the tim- 
ber we found that a horse had been caught and 
tethered for each one of us. Just outside the 
timber our men were guarding the big herd of 
loose animals, big and little, more than four 
hundred head. When we came in sight one of the 
herders rode out and met us. 

“Running Eagle,” he cried, “some of those in 
the herd are our horses. One of them is the fast 
runner that Lone Walker gave you. We roped 
him and tied him to a tree down there, thinking 
that you would want to ride him.” 

“That is good news,” said my almost-sister. 
**T do want to ride him. But first let us go to the 
river and drink; I for one am terribly thirsty.” 

When we had all been to the river and were 
gathered again at the edge of the timber Run- 
ning Eagle said to us: “We have killed a number 
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of the enemy — the very ones who raided us, and 
we have set them all afoot. But here they are 
on our land and without horses they cannot move 
off it. I propose that we turn back to them all the 
mares with colts and all the old pack-horses and 
travois-horses in the herd, provided they will 
promise to go east of the mouth of Elk River at 
once and hereafter keep out of our country.” 

“No! No!” shouted a hot-hearted old warrior 
named Limping Bull. “Let them walk back to 
their country; let them stagger and fall and die 
under the weight of their burdens!” 

“Yes! Let them die!” several others cried. 

“Only the women and their little ones would 
suffer,” said Running Eagle. “Enemies though 
they are, I pity those women because I am a 
woman and can understand. They don’t want 
war; they want peace —” 

“You would let them go to breed more sons 
to fight our sons!” old Limping Bull snarled. 

“TI pity those women — yes, I would have 
them go in comfort,” she told him. 

Said Elk Horn, the medicine man: ‘Why 
argue about this? Running Eagle is our chief 
and has this night led us to great victory. She 
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must have her way. If she wants to give back 
to the enemy these old mares and pack-horses 
I for one shall not object!” 

“Nor I!” — “Nor I!” the crowd shouted, 
and the few objectors were silenced. 

“But first I shall talk to the chief of that 
camp; I have some hard words for him! Let us 
now drive the herd out to good grass on the open 
bottom, and rest there until morning light.” 

We moved out midway between the timber 
and the slope of the valley, told off a horse guard, 
and rested. From the camp at the upper end of 
the timber there came to us the sad wailing of 
women for their dead. Many of their men had 
fallen, but not one of us had been struck by 
bullet or arrow. More than ever we realized that 
Running Eagle was a great medicine war leader, 
and we gave praise, too, to Elk Horn, for the 
gods had certainly heeded his prayers and offer- 
ings for our safety and success. | 

Morning came and I told Running Eagle that 
I should approach the camp and try to arrange 
for a meeting of the enemy chief with her. I went 
on foot and without a weapon of any kind. As I 
neared the camp the people all gathered at the 
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edge of it and stared at me and at our party and 
the big herd of horses away out on the bottom. 
When near enough to the enemy for them to see 
me plainly I stopped, threw off my blanket, and 
raised both hands to the full extent of my arms, 
the sign for a truce, for peace, and then I signed: 
“T have no gun, no bow, no knife. I would talk 
with one man. He must come to me without a 
robe and without weapons.” | 

I got no answer for some time; my signs had 
caused great excitement; far off as I was I could 
hear a hum of loud talk and a restless stir in the 
crowd. I signed again: “If one is coming to talk 
with me, he must hurry!” 

At that a man stepped out from the crowd, 
threw down his robe, laid gun and knife upon 
it, and then came toward me, and we soon faced 
one another. He was older, taller, more heavy- 
bodied than I, and I knew that if he chose to do 
so he could seize me and kill me before any of 
my party could come to my rescue. I did not 
like his appearance; he had a bad, hard face and 
little, bearlike eyes set deep in his head. 

“T am here!” he signed. “Why have you 
called me?” » 
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“My chief out there wants to talk with your 
chief, wants to meet him somewhere out here, 
neither of them to have weapons,” I signed back. 

He considered that for some time and then 
signed: “We have three: One head chief, two 
behind him. Let your chief and two others meet 
our three without weapons where we stand.” 

“Yes,” I signed. 

And then we backed away from one another 
for some thirty or forty steps and then turned 
and went our different ways. I soon returned to 
our party and told Running Eagle what the 
Assiniboine and I had agreed upon. 

“T wonder why he insists upon three of us and 
three of his camp?” she said. “But it doesn’t 
matter; three of us will go; you, Elk Horn, and 
you, almost-brother, will accompany me.” 

“Running Eagle, why not I for one of the 
three? Oh, let me go out there with you!” 
White Quiver begged. 

My almost-sister looked at him, hesitated, 
and said: “Friend, I cannot take back my words, 
for that would be unlucky. I leave your request 
to Elk Horn; if he cares to let you go in his 
place, go you shall.” 
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“No! None shall take my place,” said Elk 
Horn. “It is right that one of our three shall be 
old and experienced, and I am all that. I go with 
you!” 

White Quiver said not another word, but the 
expression on his face was very sorrowful. 

‘“‘Never mind! Cheer up!” Running Eagle 
told him, and he did smile a little as we threw 
down our robes and weapons and made ready to 
leave. It was agreed that all our party should be 
ready to ride out to our rescue at the first sign 
of any trouble between the enemy and us. 

“Now, then, we go!”’ said our leader. 

As we left our party the three Assiniboines 
left their camp. We were walking fast, they very 
slowly, as though intending that the meeting 
should take place within gunshot of their lodges. 
We were not going to be trapped, so we went on 
as slow as they, and they dared not stop, so we 
met them just about halfway across the bottom. 
I was surprised to see that the enemy I had met 
out there was one of the three chiefs. We halted, 
they halted; there was a space of about fifteen 
steps between us. We stared at them and they 
at us during what seemed to mea very long time. 
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The man I had met became impatient; he kept 
shuffling his feet; his hands twitched; his little 
bear eyes blazed meanly. 

At last he signed: “‘I am the head chief of the 
camp back there. Which one of you is chief?” 

“T am the chief of my party,” Running Eagle 
answered, in signs, of course. All our talk was 
in the sign language. 

“Why lie to me? You are a young woman; I 
did not come out here to talk with a woman. 
Now, tell me which of you is chief?” 

“T am,’ Running Eagle repeated; and both 
Elk Horn and I signed: “She signs the truth; 
she is our chief!” 

The mean-eyed man laughed, and his laugh 
was as mean as his eyes: “That is like the Black- 
feet,” he signed. “Their men are women-like, 
they must have a woman to lead them.” 

“If my men are that the more shame to you. 
Across there in the timber lie a number of your 
men and several Crows killed by my women- 
men. Not one of us was even wounded,” Running 
Eagle taunted him, and he could not answer; he 
knew not what to say; he just stood and glared 
at her. 
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The man on his right spoke to him and he 
straightened up and signed: “You asked us to 
meet you here. We are here. What is it you have 
to say to us?” 

“This,” Running Eagle answered: “We pity 
your women and children. You have raided our 
camp and taken our horses and you are here on 
our land killing our game. But we have recov- 
ered our horses and taken all your horses and 
beaten you in battle. We now propose to return 
to you your pack-horses and travois-horses, so 
that your women and children may not die on 
the trail back to your land.” 

Now, when my almost-sister had said that 
the mean-eyed chief swelled with anger; he be- 
came so angry that his hands trembled as he 
signed: “TI will not accept gifts from Blackfeet 
dogs. If you have what you call a chief among 
you I[ will fight him. If he falls you return to us 
all our horses. If I fall, then my people leave here 
afoot; they will not take gifts from you; the 
women and children will be cared for!” 

“I take that offer! I am the chief! You shall 
fight me! I will give you a horse and we will fight 
on horseback with just war clubs for our weap- 
ons!”? Running Eagle answered. 
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*“No! No! You shall not do that,” I told her; 
“let me fight him.” 

“Or me!” said Elk Horn. 

Again the mean-eyed chief laughed his mean 
laugh: “TI do not fight women,” he signed. 

“No, because you are so big a coward that you 
dare not even fight them! No doubt you were 
hiding in your lodge last night while we were 
shooting down your men,” she told him. 

That made the man so angry that he sprang 
into the air with a loud roar, and when he came 
back to the ground he shouted in his language 
at Running Eagle as he signed to her: “You 
shall pay for that! Dog woman, get your horse 
and your war club and meet me out here and I 
will give your body to the wolves!” 

Running Eagle laughed: “You make me 
happy! I will send you a horse!” she answered. 

*“No! We have one horse in camp. I shall 
ride it,” he told her. And then we parted from 
them. 

Perhaps you can imagine the uproar our party 
made when they learned what Running Eagle 
intended to do. They said that she should not 
fight the Assiniboine, and White Quiver shouted: 
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“Come! Let us mount and charge that camp and 
clean it out at once!” 

“Ves! Yes! Let us do that and save our chief,” 
they cried, and then suddenly became silent. 

My almost-sister was looking at them, and, 
oh, how solemn was her face, how reproachful 
her eyes. “I thought that I was chief of this 
party. I find that I am not and so I leave you 
and break my word to the enemy chief. Never 
again shall I lead a party of my people to war,” 
she told them, and took up her robe and weapons 
and started to mount her running horse. 

In their excitement they had forgotten that 
she had agreed to fight the enemy chief, and 
that such an agreement could be broken only by 
lasting disgrace to her. But now that she was 
bent upon leaving them they saw that she must 
keep her word; they gave in: “We were wrong!” 
they cried. “‘Come back! You shall have your 
way!” 

“Yes! And if she falls I shall charge right into 
that camp and kill and kill until I am killed and 
my shadow can follow her shadow to the Sand 
Hills,” White Quiver told me. He was terribly 
excited, he spoke very loudly. 
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She heard and turned upon him. “Have you 
gone crazy?” she asked. “Don’t you know that 
if I fall the enemy must have all their horses and 
must go in peace?” 

He turned away without making reply, his 
head bent, his eyes upon the ground. She had 
shamed him. And she was sorry for it; she made 
a step toward him, holding out her arms, then 
drew back and said to me: “Almost-brother, do 
not be uneasy about me. I have a plan; just 
watch and see what I do to that Assiniboine 
chief!” 

“Well, what will you do to him?” I asked, but 


’ she would not tell me. 


She took her war club and her shield, mounted 
her fast buffalo horse, and set forth to meet the 
chief, already riding out from his camp. 

Well, when they were not far from one an- 
other, perhaps a hundred steps or more, the 
Assiniboine lashed his horse and charged my 
almost-sister, and she urged her powerful and 
swift horse at him, heading to pass close on his 
left. The chief held his war club raised and well 
back, ready to swing at her head, and she held 
her club well back, too, but low down, just 
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above her horse’s hip. It was a very long-handled 
club, and the stone head, egg-shaped, was very 
heavy. Nearer and nearer they came to one 
another, and we held our breath. And now they 
were about to meet. They were meeting, and 
Running Eagle raised her shield with her left 
hand so as to protect her head, and with her 
right made a sudden, swift strike not at the 
chief’s head, but at the top of his horse’s head, 
and down it went as though struck by the blind- 
ing fire of the Thunder Bird. And as it was falling 
the chief struck at Running Eagle, and the stone 
head of his club struck her shield and glancing 
did no harm. The man freed himself from the 
animal as it fell and slid and came to a stop, 
never to rise again. He came to the ground stand- 
ing and whirled about and watched the enemy 
he had despised, she turning her horse and 
charging back at him. He raised his club and 
bravely faced her; she was so far above him that 
he could not hope to hit her head, but no doubt 
thought that a hard body blow would bring her 
to the ground. When she was right upon him 
he struck powerfully, but lo! she did the unex- 
pected thing: she struck a long, sweeping blow 
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upward instead of downward, not at his head 
but at his war club, and it flew out of his hand 
and away off on the plain. And then she wheeled 
her horse and grasping her club by the head rode 
up to him and beat him with the handle. He 
tried to seize her, to drag her down from her 
horse, but she kept beating down his hands, and 
the pain was so great that he gave up; he turned 
away and ran for his camp, and then, oh, how we 
shouted, praising her name! She had shamed the 
chief right before his people; she had counted 
coup upon him and given him his life. He could 
no longer be chief! Not even a warrior! From 
that time his place in camp would be with the 
women! And worst of all, a woman had brought 
shame upon him! 

Well, Running Eagle soon ceased following 
the man, turned and picked up his war club and 
came riding slowly toward us, we shouting our- 
selves hoarse in her praise. She halted her horse 
in front of us, raised her hand for quiet, and 
said: “We must be on our homeward way. Cut 
out what old pack-animals and what mares and 
colts there are in this band, and we shall go on 
with the rest.” 
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not like to be praised, for she was always modest 
about her brave deeds. We did as she told us 
without a word, and rode away with our horses 
that we had recovered and the fast broken and 
unbroken horses of the enemy, more than a 
hundred head. As we approached the ford of 
Little River we looked back and saw that the 
people of the camp were catching their mares and 
old horses and preparing to move away. We 
thought that it would be a long time before they 
or others of their tribe would venture to come 
into our hunting-grounds and steal our game. 
We made the long trail to our camp without 
further adventure and the people gave us hearty 
greeting and praise for our success. As soon as 
she could get past the great crowd of cheering 
people, Running Eagle slipped into her lodge, 
had her brothers stand outside on watch, and 
she soon had on her neat, clean woman’s gown in 
place of her man’s war costume. And then, fresh 
washed, her long hair smoothly braided, she 
came into our lodge and embraced my mother, 
and gave my father, too, a kiss. To look at her 
sitting quietly beside my mother, modest in all 
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her actions and quiet-voiced, one would little 
think her a leader of warriors, wise in the ways 
of war and fearless in battle. She was so modest 
that she would not tell my father and mother 
about her great coup on the Assiniboine chief, 
and I had to give them all the story of it and of 
our fight with the Assiniboines and the Crows. 
I had no sooner ended the story than we were 
called to a feast in Lone Walker’s lodge, along 
with White Quiver, Elk Horn, and others of our 
party, and there I had to relate again all the 
happenings along our long trail to the mouth 
of Little River, and again we got great praise, 
Running Eagle especially, Lone Walker and 
one by one the clan chiefs each making a short 
speech about her bravery, her skill in outwitting 
the enemy, and ending by begging the gods to 
give her long life, good health, and happiness. 
Their prayers were very affecting; I could see 
tears rolling down my almost-sister’s cheeks and 
my own eyes were far from dry. 

The feast and speech-making ended, we were 
all called out and all of our party gathered from 
their different lodges to stand with us before the 
scalp dancers, men, women, and children who 
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had lost relatives at the hands of the Assini- 
boines. All the dancers had painted their faces 
and hands and moccasins coal black and some 
of them carried on long, black-painted willow 
sticks the scalps that we had brought home. 
They lined up before us and danced slowly, 
gracefully, in time to the scalp song, low and sad 
at first, but ending in quick, loud tones of 
triumph. And so were their dead avenged. 

After our long walks and rides on the war trail 
it was very pleasant to be on our soft robe 
couches in our comfortable lodges and rest and 
eat good food and sleep soundly all through the 
night. That first night of our return I prepared to 
sleep soon after the sun went down and his last 
red light faded from the sky above the mountain- 
tops. My father and mother went visiting and 
the little fire in the lodge soon died out. I was 
almost asleep when I heard, midway between 
Running Eagle’s lodge and ours, low and earnest 
talking and recognized the voices. White Quiver 
was again begging my almost-sister to become 
his woman. 

“Your words hurt,” she told him. 

“You do not love me,” he said. 
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“It is because I do love you that they hurt; 
because I cannot become your woman. To think 
that we may not have a lodge of our own is bad 
enough; and by talking about it you make it all 
the harder to bear. Go now and sleep,” she told 
him. 

“T go! I go!” he said, and turned away. 

I heard my almost-sister crying softly as she 
went into her lodge, and, oh, how sorry I felt for 
her. I said to myself: “Perhaps in time the gods 
will let her have her happiness.” I prayed for a 
revealing dream and fell asleep. 

I had no dream. 

Early the next morning one of Running 
Eagle’s sisters came into our lodge and asked 
if we had seen her? We had not. 

The girl began to cry: “She has gone away! 
She went in her man’s clothes and took her 
weapons and her medicine pouch!” she wailed. 

We went out and rounded up my almost- 
sister’s herd of horses; none were missing; she 
had gone away on foot. We felt very uneasy 
about her. 


CHAPTER XIV 
TO THE SAND HILLS 


NE thing was sure: Running Eagle had 
not gone to war, else she would have got 
a medicine man to pray for her during her ab- 
sence. I believed that she had started for the 
Two Medicine River caves in the cliff, there to 
fast and sacrifice to the gods and pray them to 
allow her to become White Quiver’s woman. 
But I said nothing to any one about it, not 
even to my own mother and father. If she had 
gone there [ did not want her to be trailed, es- 
pecially not by White Quiver, for I feared that 
his sorrowful face and his pleadings might over- 
come her, and well I knew that to disobey the 
gods’ commands would mean the end for her. 
Days passed. Almost a whole moon went by 
and the first snow of winter whitened the ground. 
More and more Running Eagle’s sisters and 
brothers and my father and mother worried 
about her long absence, and White Quiver, 
thinking ever of her, praying to see her again, 
could eat and sleep but little and lost most of 
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his flesh. I alone kept up my courage, my faith 
that she was safe and well and would in time 
return to us. 

And I was right. One evening after a warm, 
black wind had melted the snow from the ground 
and the air was almost that of the vanquished 
summer, our door curtain was thrust aside and 
Running Eagle entered, knelt beside my mother, 
and embraced her. 

“Now, you gods, thanks, thanks, for my 
almost-daughter’s safe return!’? my mother 
cried. 

“To see you again here with us makes this one 
of my most happy nights!” my father told her. 

““Almost-sister,” said I, “‘never once did I 
doubt but you were safe and would return to us. 
I never mentioned it to any one, but I believed 
that you had gone back to that river cave in the 
cliff to fast and pray.” 

“That is where I went,” she told us. “Seven 
nights and days I lay on the robe that I had left 
there and rested my head beside the human 
skull, and on the seventh night I— my shadow 
went forth from my body and once more met 


the Under-Water People. And as before their old 
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chief said to me: ‘Again we have received your 
sacrifices and heard your prayers, and again we 
have questioned the sun about you; yes, we have 
asked him to allow you to do that which you so 
much want to do. Daughter, child of the Earth 
People, this is the answer that we got: “Tell 
her,” he said, “‘ that she must continue to live for 
her own people, not for any man; that she must 
remain a virgin, sacred to me!”’’” 

“‘Ha!” my father exclaimed. 

“Kyai-yo! Almost-daughter, how I pity you 
my mother wailed. 

‘That is the strange part of it; somehow I do 
not need pity. When I awoke, near morning of 
that seventh night in the cave, I felt a great 
peace; joy that I had obeyed the command of 
the sun and strength to go on obeying him.” 

She would, perhaps, have said more, but just 
then one of her sisters came to the door of our 
lodge, and, seeing her, shouted out the good news 
that Running Eagle had returned, and the word 
spread throughout camp. 

First to arrive to greet her was White Quiver. 
He came in and sat beside me, saying to her: 
“How glad I am to see you this night! ‘Thinking 
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you dead, I have mourned and mourned for you! 
Where have you been?” 

“In the river cave,” she answered. 

“And you had a vision — you are free to do 
that which we wish to do?” he asked, his eyes 
shining with hope and love. 

I could see a look of distress cloud her eyes, 
her lips quiver as she answered: “The sun still 
claims me for my people and for himself.” 

And | said to myself: “Poor almost-sister! 
The very sight of him has brought back all her 
love. How is this going to end?” 

And White Quiver! The light died out of his 
eyes; he seemed to shrink and grow suddenly 
old. Without another word he arose and went 
out, and never have I seen so mournful an ex- 
pression as my almost-sister had as she watched 
him leave the lodge. 

I have but a few words to say about that win- 
ter. The Gros Ventres remained with us, and 
from moon to moon we moved eastward to fresh 
camping-grounds, following always the valley of 
the Big River, the first moon of summer, the 
new grass moon, finding us encamped at the 
mouth of Little River, right where we had raided 
the Assiniboines the previous fall. 
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At that time the Long Knives had a trading- 
post near the mouth of Elk River and wanted 
our trade.! We were preparing to go north to 
trade with the Red Coats when two white men 
and a half-blood Blackfoot — white woman 
married to one of them — came to our camp. 
They had been sent out to find us and ask us 
to trade with the Long Knives and were sur- 
prised to find us so soon. They thought that we 
were encamped somewhere along the head- 
waters of Big River. 

Upon learning from the woman that the As- 
siniboines, the Crows, and a tribe of Crees would 
arrive at the post to trade, all of them our ene- 
mies, some of our people objected to going there, 
so we held a council to decide what should be 
done. The timid ones made the point that we 
had very little powder and balls, some of the 
hunters and warriors not a single remaining 
charge. The messengers from the post offered to 
hurry back and send out to us several pack- 
loads of both, ten charges for a beaver-skin, and 
overruling the timid we agreed to that and pre- 
pared to break camp, the messengers at once 
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hurrying home to get the pack-loads out to us 
in good time. 

So it was that, maybe ten days later, having 
received the ammunition, the two tribes of us — 
the Gros Ventres were still with us, you remem- 
ber — filed down from the plain into the big 
bottom just above the mouth of Elk River. 
Near the lower end of it, and not far back from 
the bank of Big River, was the great post of 
the Long Knives. Below it the Crows were en- 
camped; back of it toward the hills were the 
Assiniboines, and beside them were the Crees. 
We trailed on down and made camp just above 
the post and close to the river. Our lodges were 
no sooner up than the trader chief sent word to 
our chiefs and head warriors and medicine men 
to feast and smoke with him, and we put on our 
war costumes and painted up, took our weapons 
and started for the post. Out in front of it num- 
bers of our enemies were standing about, star- 
ing at us, and we stared just as hard at them. 
Running Eagle and I were side by side in the 
rear of our column. I noticed that when we came 
in sight of our enemies standing just outside the 
big gate of the post, the Assiniboines pointed to 
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her and whispered together, those who knew, 
probably saying to others: “There she is, the 
woman warrior who counted coup on our chief!” 

Whatever they said, the words flew from one 
to another by mouth and by signs, and Crows 
and Crees and Assiniboines had eyes for none 
but her. Covetous, longing eyes they were. 
Never, never had they seen a woman so beauti- 
ful, so graceful as she was in her gorgeous man’s 
war costume. She returned their stares, her eyes 
cold and hard, and a little smile of contempt 
upon her lips, and forced them one by one to 
drop their eyes, but only until she passed; then 
they turned and stared after her harder than ever. 

We entered the gate of the post and were wel- 
comed by the trader chief and his men and led 
to a great room and given seats. He passed large 
red stone pipes to us, already filled, and our 
medicine men lighted them and, after short 
prayers, passed them on to be smoked by one 
after another around our circle. 

Then the trader chief arose and made a little 
speech. “I am glad,” he said, “to have you with 
me this day. I want always to be a friend to you 
Blackfeet tribes, and to you Gros Ventres, and 
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I want you all to be my friends. I ask you to 
trade with me instead of with the Red Coats of 
the North, because I will give you far more for 
your furs and robes than they will. Also, I want 
to say to you this: have no fear of your enemies 
while you camp here. I have warned them that I 
shall turn my four cannon on their camps and 
destroy them if they attempt to fight you, or 
bother you in any way. What I hope you will do 
is all five of you tribes get together and make a 
lasting peace with one another.” 

'The half-blood woman interpreted his words 
to us. When he finished talking, Lone Walker 
arose, and she interpreted his speech to the whites. 

Said he: “We are glad to be with you this day, 
and hope to be friends with you and trade with 
you from this time through all the summers to 
come. You ask us to make peace with our ene- 
mies here. That we cannot even consider: the 
truth is not in them. You need not have threat- 
ened them with your cannon: we have plenty 
of powder and ball and good bows and arrows, 
and our hearts are strong. We are ready to fight 
all three of the tribes at any time they may 
attack us.” 
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Well, there was more speech-making. We 
were given a fine feast, and finally some of the 
trader chief’s men came in staggering under 
loads of presents for us; we each received a fine 
blanket, some tobacco, red paint, and a knife, 
and each of the head chiefs was given a gun. 
And then we went home, it having been agreed 
that we should begin trading in our furs on the 
following morning. 

All through our visit with the trader chief I 
noticed that he could not keep his eyes off my 
almost-sister, but I said nothing to her nor to 
any one else about it. That evening the half- 
blood woman visited us in company with her 
man, and until late night talked of nothing nor 
of no one but the trader chief. He was rich, she 
said. Of gentle ways, but very brave. Only re- 
cently, when out hunting buffalo, he and his 
men had been attacked by a war party of Parted 
Hair men, and he had himself killed five of them 
and driven the others off. Any woman that would 
marry him would surely be happy. She would 
always have everything that she wanted to wear 
and eat, and she would never have to work: his 
man would do all the cooking and keeping of the 
rooms. 
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My almost-sister heard her, but paid little 
attention to the talk. I could see by the expres- 
sion of her eyes that her thoughts were on other 
things. Of all those present I alone saw what the 
woman was leading up to. Day after day the 
trading went on, and night after night the woman 
came to us and talked only of the trader chief, 
his kind heart and his bravery. 

And then, on the evening following the last 
day of our trading, the woman came with a back 
load of blankets, red and blue cloth, beads, 
bracelets, and earrings, and spread them out 
before my almost-sister and said: “Running 
Fagle, thus says my chief, the brave, kind trader 
man: “These are my poor gifts to you, most 
beautiful of all women. Be my woman, and all 
that I have shall be yours. I love you.’” 

“‘Half-blood woman, tell your white chief 
this,” my almost-sister answered: “‘I am vowed 
to the sun. I shall never become his woman. 
I send him back his presents.”’ And having said 
that she left us and went to her own lodge. 

Said the half-blood woman, as she repacked 
the presents and slung them upon her back: 
‘She must be crazy to refuse the great white 
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chief, the greatest of all chiefs, white or red, 
upon these plains. Vowed to the sun! Ha! What 
is the sun? Nothing but a ball of fire; not a god 
at all! I know that because the great white chief 
has told me so.” 

“Woman, leave my lodge immediately! You 
shall not talk against sun here. Shame upon 
you! You forsake the teachings of your mother 
and believe what the whites tell you. Go! Quickly 
remove yourself from my sight,” my mother 
cried, and she went without another word. 

We broke camp the next day and started for 
the foothills of our great mountains, the Back- 
bone-of-the-World. It was a long trail thither, 
and we traveled slowly, camping here and there 
for days at a time, and so arrived on the Two 
Medicine in the Berries-Ripe moon. All along 
the way we had been collecting and drying the 
tongues of the buffaloes that we killed, and now 
the number was complete for the offering to the 
sun. So we built the great lodge for him and 
prayed and sacrificed to him and one by one 
counted our coups. It was on the last day of the 
ceremonies that Running Eagle had her turn, 
counting last her coup upon the Assiniboine 
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chief, and when she ended the people cheered 
and praised her name as if they would never 
cease. How proud we were of her! 

So interested were we all in seeing her, with 
the help of some men of our Braves Society, act 
out the way she had pursued and whipped the 
chief, that we did not notice the arrival of 
strangers until an old woman called out: “Oh, 
look! Here are some strange people!” 

I turned and saw close behind me the Long 
Knife trader chief, the half-blood woman, her 
man, and other men from the post at the mouth 
of Elk River! Old Lone Walker hastened to greet 
them, as did the lesser chiefs, and they were 
escorted to Lone Walker’s lodge and given a 
feast, and told that that was their home so long 
as they would remain with us. They had left 
their saddle horses and heavily loaded pack- 
horses at the far end of camp, and they were 
brought to the door of the big lodge and relieved 
of their burdens and cared for. 

That evening, with the setting of the sun, the 
four days’ ceremonies at the great sun lodge 
ended. A little later we were gathered in our 
lodge, my father and mother, Running Eagle, 
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evening meal when the door curtain was thrust 
aside, and entered the trader chief, the half- 
blood woman, and the chief’s four men, all carry- 
ing heavy packs. My father gave them welcome 
and seats of honor, filled a pipe and lighted and 
passed it, and we smoked. Then, the half-blood 
woman interpreting, my father and the white 
chief talked about matters of little importance, 
the game, the weather, the location of different 
tribes. Then, after the second pipe had gone the 
rounds, the white chief spoke to the half-blood 
woman, and one by one she opened the packs 
and piled beside her beautiful blankets, beads, 
red cloth, blue cloth, bracelets, earrings, paints, 
and a great bunch of white weasel-skins. 

When she had done that — and what a pile 
there was, all of a hundred horses’ value — the 
White Chief looked at Running Eagle and 
through the interpreter said to her: “Think how 
much I love you! When you left the post at the 
mouth of Elk River, you left behind you my sad 
heart. Thinking of you all the time, loving you, 
wanting you, I could not sleep, nor eat, nor do 
what there was for me to do from day to day. 
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So I have come all this long way to ask you my- 
self to pity me. I ask you to be my woman and 
so make me well. Make me happy and I will 
make you happy. That pile of things there is 
yours; it is nothing to what I will give you if you 
will become my woman.” 

As the half-blood woman interpreted his 
words, I could see that White Quiver was get- 
ting angry and more angry, and at last he broke 
out: “White man, you have no right —”’ 

But with a reproachful look and a motion of 
her hand, Running Eagle silenced him, and said 
to the trader chief: ““White man, chief, I believe 
that you feel toward me just as you say you do, 
and I am sorry for you, for just as you care for 
me, so do I care for another, and because we can 
be no more than brother and sister our hearts 
are low. Chief, the gods forbid me to marry. Far 
have I wandered, into what dread places I may 
not tell you, fasting, sacrificing, praying for 
what I want, my man, a lodge of my own, chil- 
dren; and ever the gods have answered, ‘No! 
You shall not marry!’ Chief of white men, I am 
sorry that you have come all this long way for 
nothing!” 
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“‘Having hope, the trail did not seem long. 
But now I shall find it very long,” he answered. 
“But I am glad that I came. I had to see you, 
and myself ask you what I have asked. I go. 
My heart is very sad. But I would have you 
know happiness. I hope that some day the gods 
will grant you what you ask.” 

And with that he arose and went out, the 
half-blood woman and his men following him. 

“Wait! You forget! Return and take these 
blankets and things!”? my almost-sister called 
after them. 

We heard the half-blood woman interpret, 
the chief say something, and then she answered: 
“Running Eagle, the white chief says that all 
those things are yours. Do what you please with 
them, for he cannot take them back.” 

My almost-sister looked at the great pile of 
presents, and tears came into her eyes. “I cannot 
keep one of them,” she said to my mother, “for 
it would ever be reminding me of that man’s 
unhappiness, and of mine!” 

And then, after a time, more to herself than 
to us, she said: “But I will not be unhappy! 
I will be happy in doing as the gods direct me!” 
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Spotted Robe, younger brother, my story of 
Running Eagle and those dead and gone days 
now draws to an end. You say that you may put 
it on paper for those who come after us to read. 
I hope that you will do so. The time is not dis- 
tant when our children’s children will no longer 
speak our language, and with the death of our 
language will go all of our tales of the old life. 
Younger brother, you have lived that life with 
us and I want you to write all about it. Write 
all about the time when we owned all this great 
buffalo-covered country. Write about the daily 
happy life we led. Write of the bravery of our 
men, the goodness of our women, and above all, 
write about our gods, so that our children’s chil- 
dren, reading, may be led back to the one true 
faith, the faith of their fathers. Promise that 
you will do this! 

“Elder brother, I promise to do it!” I an- 
swered. 

The old man gave a long sigh of satisfaction, 
and went on: 

Well, summers and winters came and went, 
and ever we wandered over our great country 
and lived well upon our plentiful game. Some- 
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times we traded with the Red Coats, sometimes 
with the Long Knives, and always had plenty 
of powder and ball, blankets, tobacco, and all 
the beautiful things of white make. Our herds 
of horses increased to such numbers that it was 
difficult to count them. We continued to fight 
our enemies. War parties from different tribes 
would keep running off bands of our horses, am- 
bushing our hunters and killing them, but always 
we made them suffer for what they did to us. 
Summer after summer Running Eagle led 
large parties of our warriors against the different 
tribes who did us wrong, and they always re- 
turned singing the song of victory, and bring- 
ing with them scalps and horses and property 
wrested from the enemy. White Quiver con- 
tinued to live with us, and he always, and [ 
generally, joined the parties that my almost- 
sister led. He spoke no more to her of what was 
always in his heart, his great love for her, for 
he had given up all hope that the gods would 
ever permit them to set up a lodge of their own. 
All his actions toward her were those of a loving, 
generous brother. Although she never mentioned 
it I am sure that my almost-sister never did give 
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up the hope that the gods would some time allow 
her to say to White Quiver: “‘At last I am free! 
Take me!”’ Anyhow, whenever we camped any- 
where in the Two Medicine country she would go 
again into the river cave in the cliff and make 
rich sacrifices to the gods and fast and pray for 
that which she most wanted, freedom to live with 
the man she loved and who loved her. And 
always she returned to us quietly, a sad little 
smile on her lips, and said nothing to us about 
her dreams, her visions, and we knew that the 
gods still claimed her. 

One summer when we were camped upon the 
Two Medicine, at the foot of the Lower Lake, the 
Flatheads attacked a party of ten of our hunters 
who were out in the hills, killed them all, and 
carried off four women and three young girls 
who had gone along to help butcher and bring 
in the meat. The attack occurred at dusk, and 
another of our hunters on a distant hill, coming 
homeward, saw the flash of the guns and heard 
the shouting, and hurried in and gave the alarm. 
We rushed out there and found the scalped dead, 
and a dead Flathead warrior, and gave our dead 
burial in near-by trees, then returned home and 
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held a council, at which it was decided to give 
the Flatheads a lesson that they would never 
forget. We waited about fifteen days, then took 
the trail across the mountains, four hundred and 
fifty of us, with Running Eagle for our leader. 
After crossing the summit of the range we left 
the trail, and with scouts ahead, day after day 
worked our way down the thickly timbered 
slopes of the west side of the great mountains. 
On the afternoon of the fourth day from the 
summit we arrived in the level, half-timbered 
country lying between the steep foothills and 
Flathead Lake, and just before dark our scouts 
came to us and gave us good news: a camp of 
the Flatheads, about a hundred lodges, was just 
ahead of us! We stopped right there, ate an 
evening meal of dried meat, and then our medi- 
cine men got out their pipes, and we all sacri- 
ficed to the gods and prayed for success in the 
coming battle. When that was done we all put 
on our war suits and war bonnets and gathered 
around Running Eagle for her last instructions. 
Said she: *‘Elder and younger brothers, this is 
not to be a mere night raid upon the herds of the 
enemy: it is to be a real battle; we are here to 
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punish the Flatheads so that it will be a long 
time before they again venture out upon our 
plains. J do not want any women or children 
killed, and that there may be no mistakes we 
shall go close to the camp, wait until daylight, 
and then attack it. What say you — does that 
plan suit you all?” 

It did. In the bright moonlight we moved on 
and in a little while sighted the camp; it was 
pitched beside a stream running through a large 
prairie, and was close to heavy pine timber en- 
circling the prairie. We worked our way around, 
and rested in the edge of the timber, and not 
more than a hundred steps from the nearest 
lodges. Hundreds of horses, fine horses, were 
picketed in the camp, horses that were soon to 
be our horses, we told one another. 

To me that was the longest night of my life. 
I could not sleep. My heart was very low. There 
was fear in it, and that I could not understand. 
We were a big party, a strong party, and I did 
not doubt but that we should win the battle. 
Nor was I afraid to die; if the morrow was my 
time to go, why, then it would be my time; it 
was good to die in battle instead of in bed after 
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long and painful illness. Why — why, then, the 
strange sense of fear — of something terrible to 
happen, that possessed me? I told White Quiver 
how I felt, and he answered that he felt the same 
way. We sat just back of my almost-sister, 
wrapped in her robe and sleeping fitfully, often 
awaking with a start and a pitiful little cry that 
told of bad dreams. And that all the more de- 
pressed me. 

Daylight came at last, and then, when the 
eastern sky turned red an old woman came out 
of the lodge nearest us, looked all around, took 
up an armful of wood, and went inside and built 
a fire. Other women began to appear, gathering 
up wood, going for water. Then, when the lodge 
fires were burning well, the men began to come 
out and turn loose their horses to graze off upon 
the prairie. That was what we waited for, the 
camp to be cleared of the horses; the great num- 
bers of them would prevent us from making a 
quick attack. Some of the very young warriors 
of our party had been off to round up the herds 
and hold them for us until the battle ended. 

We were spread out now in a long line in the 
timber, Running Eagle in about the center. 
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Suddenly she cried out: “Now!” And shouting 
our war-cry we rushed into the camp. 

To this day I can see the women and children 
of the camp, shrieking and crying, running for 
the stream and for the timber on its far side, and 
the men pouring out of the lodges to defend 
them. We rushed on and on into the camp, at 
first shooting down all who opposed us, later 
meeting the great body of the defenders, and 
there the terrible fight took place. At first it was 
with guns and bows and arrows, and many fell, 
some of us along with the enemy. Then we mixed, 
man against man, and used our war clubs and 
knives. The Flatheads were brave enough, now 
that they had to defend — as they thought — 
their women and children; and we, thinking of 
our ten dead out on the plains, and the women 
and girls that the enemy had taken from us — 
why, we fought like grizzly bears! On and on 
we pressed, strewing the ground with the bodies 
of the enemy. Suddenly the survivors, several 
hundred of them, ran from us to the far end of 
camp, there gathered in a solid bunch, and led 
by a tall, heavy man, made a last furious charge, 
and drove right in among us. Then for a time the 
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fighting was more desperate than ever. I had no 
chance to see what others were doing, where my 
almost-sister was, for I was face to face with one 
after another of the enemy, doing my best to kill 
each one, and to shield myself from their blows 
and thrusts. I had my shield on my left arm, and 
more than once raised it and intercepted a blow 
that would have killed me had it not struck the 
tough bullhide and glanced off. I had cast away 
my gun and was using my war club, and what.a 
weapon it was! Whang! An enemy’s club or gun- 
stock would strike my shield and glance, and 
before he could recover for another blow my war 
club would take him on the side of his head, and 
that would be the end for him! 

There were not many who at last broke from 
us and fled across the stream on the trail of their 
women. Heaps of dead lay about us. We looked 
at them and at one another, and twenty voices 
cried: ‘‘Where is Running Eagle?” 

“Back there in that heap,” a young warrior 
answered us. “She killed that tall, heavy man, 
and as she felled him another enemy struck her 
from behind and she fell and died without a 
struggle. I killed the man who struck her.” 
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We rushed to where he pointed. The youth was 
right! There lay my almost-sister, the big enemy 
dead in front of her and he who had taken her 
life dead behind her! I could hardly believe my 
eyes. White Quiver knelt beside her, turned her 
head, looked into her eyes, and then, straighten- 
ing up, he cried: “Running Eagle, you shall not 
go alone on that trail to the dreary Sand Hills!” © 
And with that he plunged his knife into his heart 
and fell beside her and died without another 
word, died with a beautiful smile upon his face 
and her cold hand in his firm grasp. 

Younger brother, of what use to say more! 
Of how our great victory over the enemy sud- 
denly turned to,deep and lasting mourning! 
I must here end my story, for grief seizes me 
when I think of my almost-sister’s end. I can 
talk no more. 


THE END 
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